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Editorial 


If anyone besides the editor reads the reviews in this journal month by 
month, he will have noticed certain recurring complaints about the 
standard of the books put out by Catholic publishers. The first is the 
matter of shoddy translation. Since we in this country have to rely so 
much on European Catholic scholarship, it would seem that the least 
we could do would be to ensure that it was put into English in a way 
worthy of the original, as happens generally speaking with non-Catho- 
lic theological and scriptural writing. All too often our own books are 
filled with stilted expressions that hardly disguise their foreign source; 
often, too, mistranslation distorts their meaning. Then again it is be- 
coming common practice to put out even major works, to which 
constant reference will be made, either without any index, or at most 
with an inadequate list of scripture references and authors quoted. The 
fact that this is continental practice is no excuse for relaxing our own 
standards when producing translations. Finally, although English books 
in general are still cheap by comparison with those of other countries 
(except, it is said, Russia), our Catholic books are often noticeably 
more expensive than comparable non-Catholic ones. 

Yet while these protests need to be made, we must have the greatest 
sympathy for the problems which Catholic publishers face. The main 
one is, of course, lack of authors. While our people remain theologic- 
ally illiterate, relative to their standard of education in secular matters, 
it is not easy to see the remedy for this. Without books of sufficiently 
high standard, written with our own needs in view, can we ever hope 
to see a Catholic community with a living interest in the intellectual | 
expression of its faith, actively discussing and writing about it? In the: 
meantime we can support our publishers by buying and reading those: 
books (there are many of them) which allow us to share the results: 
of the the theological, scriptural, and liturgical revival that is going on) 
in the modern Church, while keeping open a sharply critical eye for 
those failings which it is in a publisher’s power to put right. 
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What is the Church2—t11: 
The People of God 


HERBERT McCABE, ov. 


ILLINOIS 


In a previous article! I showed that the first effect of the Word was to 
create a community, and this time I want to speak about this commun- 
ity, showing first what it meant for the Old Testament, and then how 
the notion was deepened in the New. Textbooks sometimes approach 
this matter by asking themselves whether Christ founded a church to 
exist after him, and showing that he did so by reference to various 
gospel texts. The inadequacy of this lies in the fact that it conceives the 
possibility of Christ’s not having founded a church. When we see 
Christ in the context of scripture we see that the Church is not an 
institution which Christ decided to have but might have decided not 
to have. When we see Christ in his Old Testament background, as he 
‘is presented by the New Testament, we see the Church as inevitable. 
Of course, God might not have planned to have a church but this 
would have meant having a totally different plan for the world. The 
Father’s plan, as we learn from the tremendous last epistles of St Paul, 
was to bring all things to fulfilment in Christ. This process by which 
the world grows to maturity in Christ is the Church. The Church, as 
we shall sce, is not a thing, it is a process in time. 

I shall choose three main themes from the Old Testament, Israel as 
chosen people, as sacred people, and as bride of Yahweh. The first is 
summed up in a text of Deuteronomy: 

“You are a people holy to Yahweh your God; Yahweh your God has 

chosen you to be a people for his own possession, out of all the 

peoples that are on the face of the earth. It was not because you were 
more in number than any other people that Yahweh set his love 
~ upon you and chose you, for you were the fewest of all peoples; 
but it is because Yahweh loves you and is keeping the oath which he 

swore to your fathers, that Yahweh has brought you out with a 

mighty hand, and redeemed you from the house of slavery, from 

the hand of Pharaoh, king of Egypt’. (Deut. 7. 6). 

Notice first of all the difference between a title like ‘the chosen 
people’ and one like ‘master race’ or ‘ruling class’ or ‘top people’. 
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These all involve a claim to be especially suited to some outstanding 
position. If you are an Aryan you are suited by nature to governing the 
non-Aryans, and so on. Now the point of the phrase ‘chosen people’ is 
exactly the opposite of this. The Hebrews did not think that their 
special pre-eminence came from any special fitness of their own; they 
thought it came purely from the fact that God had chosen them. Every 
Hebrew knew that God’s purpose was to subdue the werld to his rule. 
He had chosen Israel for this purpose, but not because she was powerful 
and numerous or in any way suited to the task. “. . . . for you are the 
fewest of all peoples; but it is because Yahweh loves you and is keeping 
the oath that he swore to your fathers, that Yahweh has brought you 
out with a mighty hand, and redeemed you from the house of slavery .’ 
The Hebrews did not think of themselves as a group of men who had 
come together and found God. They were a group who had been found 
by God. Israel is not the result of any human effort, it is purely the 
gratuitous creation of God. Significantly the passage I quoted cannot 
get very far without referring once more to the Exodus, the moment of 
Israel’s creation, and the stories of the Exodus emphasise all the time 
that it was a work of Yahweh, not of Moses or of the Hebrew people. 
Indeed Yahweh brings them out of Egypt in spite of their opposition. 
Even Moses is occasionally disheartened while the rest of the people 
say quite frankly that what they want is a bit of peace and quiet. 

Very closely tied up with the idea of being a chosen people is the idea 
of being children of God. At the Exodus Yahweh says to Moses: 

“You shall say to Pharaoh: Thus says Yahweh, Israel is my first born 

son. And I say to you let my son go that he may serve me; if you 

refuse to let him go, behold, I will slay your first-born son’. (Ex. 

haz2): 
This title of “Son of God’ is frequently applied to Israel, especially 
in the book of Deuteronomy: 

“You are the sons of Yahweh your God... You are a people holy to: 

Yahweh your God, and Yahweh has chosen you to be a people for 

his own possession’. (Deut. 14. 1). 

‘Do you thus repay Yahweh, you foolish and senseless people? Is he: 

not your father who created you?’ (Deut. 32. 6). 
Like many of the ancient titles of Israel as a whole, this title is later 
especially applied to the messiah king who is to come: 

‘I shall be his father and he shall be my son’. (2 Sam. 7. 14). 
This is another case in which we see how the New Testament has taken 
a phrase from the Old and deepened its meaning. 
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The second thing the Hebrews said about themselves was that they 
were a sacred people, a consecrated people, or as they sometimes put 
it, a holy people: 

“You shall be a people holy to Yahweh your God. Yahweh will set 

you high above all nations that he has made, in praise and in fame 

and in honour, and you shall be a people holy to Yahweh your God, 

as he has spoken’. (Deut. 26. 19). 
It would be a great mistake to think that holiness here means first of 
all moral goodness. Holiness for the Hebrews is the first characteristic 
of God. What is holy is first of all terrifying, dangerous: God is 
dangerous not first of all because of his wrath, but because his holiness 
is of itself destructive of what is profane. No man can see God and live. 
He is a fire which burns up anything that comes within range. When 
he visits the earth he is accompanied by all the elemental forces of 
destruction: 

The voice of Yahweh is upon the waters 

the God of glory thunders... . 

the voice of Yahweh breaks the cedars 

Yahweh breaks the cedars of Lebanon. . . 

The voice of Yahweh flashes forth flames of fire 

the voice of Yahweh shakes the wilderness . . . 

The voice of Yahweh makes the oak trees whirl 

and strips the forest bare 

and in his temple all cry ‘Glory’. 

Yahweh sits enthroned above the flood 

Yahweh sits enthroned as king for ever. (Psalm 29). 

The holiness of Israel is a sharing in the holiness of God. This means 
that on the one hand she is protected from the destructive power of 
Yahweh, while the other nations are destroyed; and on the other hand 
she herself is dangerous. It is because they are dangerous that holy 
things are set apart; it is not safe for ordinary people to handle them or 
come too near them. This idea that certain things are sacred as opposed 
to the profane world is, according to Mircea Eliade, the one thing that 
all definitions of religious phenomena have in common. He says: 

It is dangerous to come near any defiled or consecrated object in a 

profane state - without, that is, proper ritual preparation. What is 

called taboo—from a polynesian word that the ethnologists have 
taken over—means just that: it is the fact of things or places or 
persons being cut off, or ‘forbidden’, because contact with them is 

dangerous. (Traité d histoire des Religions, Eng. trans. p. 15). 
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For the Hebrews the whole people is dangerous in this way, set apart 
from secular nations about her. But on the other hand this means that 
Israel is herself able to endure the presence of God. Just as the priest is 
the only man who can safely handle the instruments of sacrifice, because 
he has been consecrated and belongs himself to the realm of the sacred, 
so Israel can safely approach God because she is consecrated: 

Yahweh says to her: “You shall be my possession among all peoples, 

for all the earth is mine, and you shall be to me a kingdom of 

priests and a holy nation’. (Ex. 19. 6). 

So Israel is chosen out gratuitously from among the peoples and made 
the children of God, she is chosen out to be the priestly nation, the 
representative of mankind who can safely converse with God, can offer 
him acceptable sacrifice. Israel is the chosen one, the son of God, the 
priest. 

She is priestly because she belongs to the world of the divine, she 
shares in God’s world, she lives by his life. Israel lives by the spirit or 
breath of God, this is why she can survive the terrifying presence of 
God. There is no space in this article to enter fully into this notion of 
the spirit of God, but there is one detail that is worth noticing. The 
presence of the spirit of Yahweh was associated by the Hebrews with 
the ceremony of anointing with oil; the Hebrews were thus an anointed 
people. This is the origin of the word ‘Messiah’ or, in Greek, “Christ’. 
Israel is the Christ of God. 

“When they were few in number 

... wandering from nation to nation... 

he allowed no one to oppress them 

he rebuked kings on their account, 

saying “Touch not my Christ 

do my prophets no harm”.’ (Psalm 104). 

This word Christ or Messiah is another that was transferred first to the 
king of Israel as personifying the whole people, then to the king of the 
future, the Christ who was to come to bring the Spirit of God, the life 
of God to the whole world. 

“Chosen one’, ‘Son of God’, ‘Priest’, ‘Christ’; this is how Israel saw 
herself. There is one further image that we must look at before we turn 
to what became of these ideas in the New Testament: this is the image 
of Israel as the bride of Yahweh. That belongs to the same complex of 
ideas as those we have seen, because Israel is the virgin bride of Yahweh. 
This theme is first developed in the stories of the barren woman who 
by the power of God gives birth to a son. There are several such stories 
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in the early part of the Old Testament and their point is always the 
same. The child who is born is the gift of God; the fertility of the 
woman is something that owes nothing to man, nothing to natural 
means, but is purely God-given fertility. The first of these women is 
Sarah the wife of Abraham, the mother of all the chosen people. In the 
prophets the idea is taken up and developed and applied to the whole 
people of Israel. The whole people is a virgin set aside for marriage 
with Yahweh. The phrase ‘virgin Israel’ is very common, especially in 
Hosea, Jeremiah, Isaiah and Ezechiel. The exodus is seen as the espousals 
of the virgin and Yahweh, when Yahweh fell in love with Israel and 
chose her for his bride. Israel’s frequent unfaithfulness to Yahweh is 
described in terms of unfaithfulness to her lover, as fornication and 
adultery. The future destiny of Israel is seen as the marriage of the 
virgin with Yahweh. Sometimes the Messiah is seen as the bridegroom, 
sometimes as the fruit of the union between Yahweh and the virgin 
Israel. 

I said in my previous article that the New Testament comes about by 

taking the Old Testament literally; what is an image or metaphor in 

~the Old Testament is realised in actual fact in the New. In the New 
Testament the pictures come to life. And of course the first image to be 
concretely realised is that of the virgin mother Israel. In the thought of 
the prophets it was the destiny of Israel to bring forth salvation not by 
human means but by the sheer power of God. It is the love of God for 
Israel that is to give her the fertility by which she will bring new life 
to the world. This vision is concretely realised in Mary the virgin 
mother of Christ. In Mary, the virgin motherhood of Israel is summed 
up and represented, in her the marriage between Yahweh and his bride 
is first consummated: 

‘The Holy Spirit shall come upon thee and the power of the Most 

High shall overshadow thee. Therefore the Holy One that shall be 
born of thee shall be called the Son of God’. (Luke 1. 35). 
The Holy One that is born of this union is not only called Son of God 
but also all the other titles which began as titles of the chosen people. 
He is also the chosen one, the Christ, the consecrated one, the priest of 
Yahweh. In him all that Israel under the old law has been doing sym- 
bolically, figuratively, in metaphor, becomes real. 

It may seem very strange to say that Jesus, who is after all one indi- 
vidual man, should be the new Israel; how could a single man be the 
people of God? And yet this is the teaching of the gospels when we see 
them in their true context of the whole Bible. In St Matthew and St 
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Luke’s gospels Christ begins his public life by re-enacting in his personal 
life the incidents of the exodus. He comes up after his baptism from 
the Jordan into the desert and here he has three trials, three conflicts 
with Satan, each of which corresponds to an incident in the story of 
Israel in the desert after she has come up from the Red Sea. Each of 
them is a trial or temptation in which Israel failed and in which Christ 
succeeds. The gospels are full of such parallels, but of course the most 
important of all is the culminating scene of the passion, death, and 
resurrection of Christ which takes place significantly in the context of 
the pasch, so that the passing over of Christ from life through death to _ 
new life corresponds to the passing of the Hebrews through the death 
of Egypt into new life. 

The reason why the destiny of the Hebrew people is fulfilled in one — 
individual man is that this individual man is to be the source of a new 
people of God. Christ did not just found a church as a man might 
found an organisation; he is the unity of the Church. The Church, the 
new people of God, consists of those who are in him. There is one life 
in the Church and it is the life of Christ. This is the meaning of Pente- 
cost. After his ascension into heaven Christ poured out his risen life, 
his Spirit, into the world so that we could live by it. The Church is all 
those who live by the risen life of Christ, which is the Spirit of Christ, 
a divine person, the Holy Spirit. The unity of the Church is not just 
the unity of a society with common aims, like a university; it is not 
just the unity of a society with a single recognised ultimate authority 
like a state; it is not just the unity of people who think in the same way, 
like a political party; it involves something like all these things, but 
the unity of the Church is first of all the unity of one life. What binds 
us together is that we live by the same life, the life of Christ. 

This is why the images and words which were originally coined for 
use about a whole community and which found a concrete literal 
realisation in a single man, can now be extended once again to a whole 
community. What was said metaphorically about the people of Israel 
was said literally about Christ, and now it is said about the new people 
of Israel, the Church, those who live in Christ. How is it said about the 
Church? The things that are said metaphorically of Israel and literally of 
Christ are said sacramentally of the Church. 

The history of the Hebrews was, of course, a series of real events 
which literally happened, but when we ask about their theological 
significance, when we want to interpret their history as the Bible inter- 
ptets it, we see its significance as figurative, as metaphorical, as sym- 
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bolic of what was to come. Similarly with the cult of the Hebrews; 
their sacrifices and religious ceremonies, the pasch for example, had no 
value in themselves except as foreshadowing the sacrifice of Christ. 

When we come to Christ himself we find that the value of his acts 
lies precisely in the acts themselves, in the fact that they historically 
occurred. With the theology of the Old Testament we are in the world 
of metaphor and symbol, with the theology of the gospels we are in the 
world of physical fact, with the theology of the Church we are in the 
world of sacraments. It is because of a metaphor that the Hebrews were 
the Christ, the anointed who lived by the breath of God, the Spirit of 
God. It is because of the literal truth that Jesus of Nazareth lives by the 
Spirit of God and has done so from all eternity. It is because of the 
sacraments that the Church lives by the Spirit of God. Israel was meta- 
phorically the virgin mother who brings salvation into the world, Mary 
was literally the virgin mother who gave birth to Christ, the Church is 
sacramentally the virgin mother who brings Christ into the world. The 
sacrifice of the paschal lamb was a picture or figure of the world’s 
delivery from sin and union with God, the crucifixion was in physical 
fact the sacrifice of the atonement, the mass is the sacrament of this 
sacrifice. 

I could go on indefinitely multiplying examples of this triad, meta- 
phor, natural reality, sacramental reality, for nothing is more important 
for understanding the Church than to realise the distinction between 
sacraments and metaphor or picture on the one hand, natural reality on 
the other. Nothing is more important and few things are more difficult. 
Very briefly the whole of sacramental theology can be summed up in 
saying that a sacrament is a symbol which makes real what it sym- 
bolises. A sacrament has in common with a metaphor or image, that it 
symbolises something, and has in common with the natural world that 
it involves a reality; but a sacrament is neither of these, nor is it a mix- 
ture of both. In the eucharist, for example, we do not have the body of 
Christ present in the natural way in which it was present on earth 
together with a symbolic appearance of bread. This is not what ‘real 
presence’ implies. On the contrary in the eucharist we have the body of 
Christ present just precisely in so far as it is symbolised by the appear- 
ance of bread, but it is sacramentally symbolised and therefore made 
real. 

The sacraments, as I suggested in the earlier article, are revelations of 
God, but not everything which shows us God can be called sacramental 
in the sense in which I am using the term. Of course ‘sacrament’ is one 
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of those key terms of religion which can be interpreted at several 
different levels, but in its deepest sense it means not just any symbol of 
God but a symbol which reveals the achievement of God’s plan for | 
human destiny. Many people have seen the world of nature as revealing 
the sacred: ‘the heavens show forth the glory of Yahweh’, and some- 
times this is called having a sacramental view of the world. But the 
sacraments in our deeper sense are signs of the revelation which God 
has made of himself, signs of the Word of God in history. They are 
concerned not just with God’s creation but with his special plan for 
humanity. This they have in common with the scriptures, and just as 
the scriptures had to be written by God so the sacraments had to be 
instituted by God. We can speak, and the Fathers of the Church con- 
stantly did speak of the sacraments of the old law: that is the signs, 
especially the cultic signs, which symbolised the workings of God’s 
plan in the Old Testament. The difference between these signs and the 
sacraments of the new law is just that God’s plan has now been realised 
in Christ. The sacraments of the new law are not simply looking for- 
ward to something which is not yet, they symbolise something actually 
present. 

It would be a mistake, however, to think of the symbolism of the 
sacraments as confined to the present. This mistake is encouraged by 
the catechism definition of a sacrament as an ‘outward sign of inward 
grace. A sacrament is this, but its symbolism is much wider than this 
suggests. Sacramental symbolism, according to St Thomas, always 
embraces the whole history of God’s plan, past, present, and future. 
The symbolism of each sacrament looks backward to its institution by 
Christ and through this to the Old Testament preparation; it looks to 
the present effect in the soul and it looks forward to the completion of 
God’s plan in the second coming of Christ. 

This last point is important. The earliest Christians, especially those 
who lived at Thessalonica, expected Christ to return from heaven to 
earth at any moment. They were disappointed at the delay. In fact the 
earliest letters we have by St Paul were written to reassure them, in par- 
ticular to assure them that even if they died before Christ came back they 
would still have eternal life. Nowadays Christians seem to have gone 
to the opposite extreme, and have practically forgotten about the 
return of Christ. When a modern Christian thinks of the last day, 
which is not often, it is almost entirely in terms of the last judgement; 
will he scrape through or not, like an exam. It is not something he 
looks forward to with passionate longing. Every Sunday in the creed 
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he says that he waits for, or looks forward to the resurrection of the 
dead and life everlasting, but there is not much sign of this in his usual 
thinking. The last day is, of course, the day of crisis, the day of judge- 
ment, but it is also the day of resurrection and life, the day of the 
coming of Jesus in triumph, when Christ the King is revealed as such. 
The exclusive concentration on the judgement side of things comes to 
us partly from the medieval obsession with sin, but partly also from 
forgetting that our religion is an interpretation of history. Christianity 
is about the history of mankind, but we too often think of it as good 
advice instead of good news. This is one of the reasons why Marxism 
makes an appeal. It contains an authoritative teaching about the course 
of history, which fills a gap left by our inadequate preaching of Christi- 
anity. People want to know about the destiny of mankind, want to 
know whether history has a meaning, and what it is. Christianity does 
in fact give an answer here. Just as the Marxist looks forward to the 
millenium and the final withering away of the state, so the Catholic 
looks forward impatiently to the withering away of the organised 
Church. For the whole set-up of faith, organised religion and the 
“sacraments is something temporary. It belongs to our brief era in 
history, the period between the first and second comings of Christ. In 
spite of the fact that at benediction we sing adoremus in aeternum sacra- 
tissimum sacramentum, the sacraments are not eternal. The sacramental 
era only has a certain number of years to go, when it will be swept 
away. Just as the figures and metaphors of the Old Testament gave 
way to the reality of Christ, so our union with Christ by sacramental 
symbols will give way to a deeper union. All the sacraments in their 
symbolism look forward to this deeper reality which transcends them, 
and the ancient prayers of the liturgy bring this out clearly. The post- 
communion prayers of the ancient Sunday masses constantly speak of 
the eucharist as foreshadowing or prefiguring union with Christ in 
eternity. It is the pledge of eternal life. 

As St Paul puts it, “Whenever you eat this bread or drink the chalice 
you shall show forth the death of the Lord, until he comes’. What is 
true of the central sacrament, the eucharist, is also true of all the others. 
They and the visible church which they constitute belong to the era 
before the Lord comes and in their symbolism they look forward to 
this coming as they look to the present and to the past. 

The sacraments are the ways in which the Word of God is present 
to us in our present era. Taken as a system or order they are the Church 
and they are the presence of the Spirit of Christ in the world. For this 
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reason they are the presence of the body of Christ in the world. The 
doctrine of the Church as the body of Christ is in some danger of being 
misunderstood. In our day there is a new, strong and entirely healthy 
emphasis on the Church as a community. The individualist piety which 
flourished in the last few centuries is giving way to a kind of thinking 
and a kind of praying which takes much more account of our fellow- 
ship in Christ. The liturgical revival is the culmination of this. We 
recognise much more clearly than I think previous generations have 
done, that we are all interdependent. This important truth is sometimes 
expressed, and in fact was expressed by St Paul in one of his early 
epistles (to the Corinthians), by saying that the Church is like a body, 
Just as in a body there are all kinds of different parts doing different 
jobs, yet all belong to the one body, all are necessary to the working of 
the one body, so in the Church there are all kinds of people doing all 
sorts of jobs, but every job has to do with the life of every other mem- 
ber because it has to do with the life of the whole body. This is roughly 
the same truth as is expressed by the name ‘Catholic’. It is one of the 
great glories of the Catholic Church from a merely humanist point of 
view that there is no such thing as a Catholic type. There is no tempera- 
ment especially suited to catholicism, there is no nation or colour 
which is by nature Catholic. It is true you sometimes get people writing 
as though there were something especially European about the Church 
(‘Europe is the faith’, and similar nonsense) but these are aberrations 
condemned by both the words and the deeds of the Church as a whole. 
Someone once said that an absolute rejection of racialism and national- 
ism, of theories of master races and inherently inferior peoples, is a fifth 
mark of the Church. In fact however it is just part of what it meant by 
the third of the traditional four marks. The Church is Catholic. 

But this catholicity of the Church by which all kinds of people work 
together in a living unity is only a fractional part of what is meant by 
speaking of the Church as the body of Christ. In St Paul’s later espistles, 
especially in the last epistles —Colossians and Ephesians—the Church is 
called the body of Christ in a much more realist sense. The Church is 
sacramentally the body of Christ himself living by his Spirit in the 
world. In the Church we make, as it were, contact with Christ. He 
touches us in the sacraments. It is the body of Christ, risen from the 
dead in glory, that is the source of the Spirit for us; the sacraments 
make that body present to us. It is true that although in the sacraments 
Christ touches us, we do not touch him physically, because he is 
present only in so far as he is symbolised, and our touching him is not 
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directly contained in any sacramental symbolism. Nevertheless the 
sacramental order is the presence of the risen body of Christ to the 
world, the source of his Spirit in the world. 

The bodily presence of Christ in the world, as the Church, differs 
from his bodily presence in heaven in that it is not a physical but a 
sacramental presence. This was a point stressed by the late Pope in his 
encyclical on the mystical body. The Church is not the body of Christ 
in such a way as to be identical with the person of Christ. In the Church 
Christ exists in the sacraments, and sacramental acts are, of course, 
human acts. Because of this sacramental character of Christ’s presence, 
the Church on earth is not yet in glory. In spite of her holiness she 
contains sin, in spite of her unity she suffers schism. The Pope reminds 
us in this connection of St Paul’s great image, in the epistle to the 
Ephesians, of the Church as the bride of Christ. Here the Church is 
taking over the Old Testament image of the virgin mother Israel, the 
bride of Yahweh. We saw how this image was fulfilled literally in 
Mary the virgin mother of Christ, and we now see it as fulfilled 
sacramentally in the Church. 

‘Husbands’, says St Paul, ‘love your wives as Christloved the Church 

. . husbands ought to love their wives 

as their own bodies. 

For to love your wife, what is it but to love yourself. 

Nobody ever hates his own flesh, on the contrary he nourishes it 

and takes care of it. 

This is just what Christ does for the Church, 

are we not members of his body. 

“Behold a man shall leave father and mother and shall join himself 

-to his wife, and they shall be two in one flesh.” 

This mystery is of great importance, 

I say it applies to Christ and his Church’. (Eph. 5). 

Here the point of comparing the union of Christ and the Church to 
marital union is precisely that man and wife cease to be two quite 
separate bodies and become two persons in one flesh. Each can say of 
the other’s body, “This is my body’, and this is what Christ says of the 
Church. 

In this paper I have said nothing about the structure of authority 
within the people of God. I have made no mention of the authority of 
the bishops, and in particular of the Bishop of Rome. I wanted to begin 
by establishing the sacramental character of the Church. I did this in 
the hope of correcting a false emphasis which can sometimes be given 
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if we begin with the notion of authority. The Church is sometimes 
seen as a quasi-political entity constituted by a certain hierarchic struc- 
ture of jurisdiction and the sacraments are located within that com- 
munity. The objection to this view is that it obscures the fact that the 
whole Church is sacramental, is itself the mystery, is only truly visible 
to the eye of faith. The Church is first of all the sacramental presence of 
Christ in the world and from this it follows that there is authority and 
jurisdiction within it. There will be much more to say of the authority 
within the Church when I come to speak of the priesthood of the 
Church. 


St Augustine on the Trinity—1 
EDMUND HILL, o.p. 


The De Trinitate is not the best known of St Augustine’s works. But in 
my opinion it is his masterpiece, of a far greater doctrinal importance 
in the history of the Catholic faith than the Confessions or the City of 
God. It is indeed something of a theological portent, and as befits such 
a portent it took an uncommonly long time in coming to birth. As he 
himself says in a letter to the Bishop of Carthage which prefaces the 
work: ‘I was a young man when I began it, an old man when I had it 
published’. It seems that he began it about 400 A.D. Twelve years later 
it was still unfinished, and his friends getting impatient managed to 
publish the first eleven books of it and part of the twelfth, which was 
as far as he had got, without his consent. At this he stopped work on it 
altogether for some time, but was at length prevailed on to finish it— 
there are fifteen books of it in all—and publish it, perhaps round about 
418 A.D. This slowness of composition indicates that it was not a work 
which had any pastoral or controversial urgency about it. Augustine 
wrote it because it was on a theme which was of deep personal interest 
to him; it is a work of reflection on the central mystery of the Christian 
religion for its own sake. 

And yet he begins the work in a tone that is surprisingly polemical. 
The classic enemies of Catholic trinitarian belief were the Arians, who 
denied the full divinity of the Son, his uncreated consubstantiality with 
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the Father. But the Arian menace had been finally overcome before 
Augustine himself was even a Christian. Arianism was now confined 
more or less to the Germanic barbarians, many of whom were already 
settled in some of the European provinces of the Roman Empire as 
vassals and auxiliaries, and were soon to destroy it altogether in the 
west. It is not seriously probable that Augustine was aiming his De 
Trinitate at these barbarians. 

The truth is, I suppose, that after a hundred years of ceaseless and 
vehement controversy on this central dogma of Christianity it was 
psychologically impossible to approach the subject in any but a polem- 
ical posture. It was almost, you might say, a matter of literary con- 
vention; the only known way of writing a book on the Trinity was to 
write it Contra Aliquem. Augustine has no particular rival to measure 
his strength with on this topic, and so he begins by introducing a some- 
what nominal antagonist, for form’s sake. “My pen’, he tells the reader, 
‘is alertly on guard against the misrepresentations of those who despise 
the starting point of faith, and are led astray by a love of reason that is 
premature and out of place’. The unbridled rationalist; a not un- 
common animal, of course, but Augustine does seem to set him up 
here as something of an Aunt Sally, a purely artificial device by which to 
write himself into the subject. Indeed it is from the opposite wing that 
he has to meet more actual objections. He writes to a certain Con- 
sentius (Ep. 120) to allay his misgivings about applying rational pro- 
cesses to the mysteries of faith at all. And actually, once he gets into his 
stride in the De Trinitate, he shows quite clearly that he is not really 
concerned with controversy. He is expounding and probing and trying 
to understand the Catholic trinitarian faith, not defending it against 
attack. 

In terms then of his conventional polemic against his conventional 
adversary, he sets out his plan. First he is going to prove the Catholic 

ogma by the authority of scripture, to show that this is the faith which 
- been revealed to us. He will establish the starting point of faith which 
is adversary despises, by showing how the dogma has been revealed. 
en he will face the adversary with the apparatus of reason which he 
mires, and show up the hollowness of Arian arguments against the 
Catholic position, in the name of logic and reason. 
The first part of this programme fills books I to IV. In book I 
ugustine discusses the language of scripture and its bearing on the 
efined doctrine of the equality and consubstantiality of the divine 
ersons. He investigates with great thoroughness almost all the relev- 
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ant passages of the New Testament. While many plainly testify to the 
Son’s consubstantiality and equality with the Father, there are others 
which appear to deny it. For the doctrine he adduces such sovereign 
texts as ‘In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God 
and the Word was God’ (John 1. 1); and “Who, when he was in the 
form of God, did not think it robbery to be equal with God’ (Phil. 
2. 6); and ‘I and the Father are one’ (John ro. 30). Against it, “The 
Father is greater than I’ (John 14. 28); and “But when all things are made 
subject to him, then also will the Son himself be subject to him who 
subjected all things to him’ (I Cor. 15. 28). We will come across this 
last text again. But for the moment he finds the solution to this apparent 
contradiction in the principle stated in the Athanasian creed, that sum- 
mary of Augustine’s trinitarian doctrine, that “Christ is equal to the 
Father in his divinity, less than the Father in his humanity’. Of course 
this bald utterance scarcely does justice to Augustine’s tortuous and 
nimble investigations; but it does give us the key to his solution. 

There are also a number of passages which seem on the face of it to 
make the Son less than the Father, but which cannot always be applied 
to Christ’s humanity; for example, “The Son cannot do anything of 
himself except what he sees the Father doing’ (John 5. 19), and ‘Just as 
the Father has life in himself, so he also gave to the Son to have life in 
himself’(John 5. 26), and again, ‘My doctrine is not mine, but his who 
sent me’ (John 7. 16). These passages are to be applied to the Son in his 
divinity, but as testifying to his being from the Father, Deum de Deo; 
such words “indicate his being born of the Father, not any inequality 
with the Father’ (Bk. I, 3). 

This first book is concerned with how Catholic faith, as now defined, 
is to be got out of scripture, and so it is largely an exercise in language, 
in showing that the doctrine has been revealed. It treats revelation as 
something static, treats it rather academically as something contained 
in scripture and to be extracted from scripture by a complex process of 
linguistic analysis. But this is an inadequate treatment, and it does not 
satisfy Augustine. Even in this first book he shows himself sensitive to 
the dynamics and the drama of revelation. When he discusses the text 
from I Corinthians already mentioned, or rather the whole passage in 
which it occurs, beginning “Then shall be the end, when he (Christ) 
has handed over the kingdom to God and the Father’ (15. 24), he is not 
content merely with interpreting it according to the ‘Athanasian’ prin- 
ciple already stated; when Christ has handed over the kingdom to God 
and the Father, he says, means when he has led all the just to the con- 
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templation of God and the Father face to face. It is only then that 
revelation will be finally complete; it is to that goal of heavenly vision, 
of seeing the divine persons as they are, that the revelation of the 
mystery on which our faith rests in the present dispensation is directed. 
The doctrine of the Trinity has eschatological dimensions; it only 
really means anything to a man, to a Church, which is looking forward 
to the last things. 

So revelation is not just a lesson written rather obscurely in a book 
called the Bible, and rearranged more lucidly by the Church’s defin- 
itions. It is a long dramatic process of God making himself known, and 
unfolding his saving will in saving acts. It is to this drama of revelation 
that Augustine turns his attention in books II to IV. In more technical 
language, he begins toinvestigate the missions, the sendings of the divine 
persons. The term ‘mission’ fits into the linguistic analysis of book I as 
a word which connotes neither the equality of Christ with the Father 
in his divinity nor his inferiority to the Father in his humanity, but 
simply the origin of the Son (and of the Holy Ghost) from the Father 
in the eternal divine processions. But our interest in the idea of the 
missions here is that it is by sending his Son to become man, and by 
sending the Holy Ghost in the tongues of fire and the mighty wind of 
Pentecost that God has revealed to us the mystery of those eternal 
‘goings-forth’, the processions within the Godhead; that he has 
revealed the mystery of the Trinity. 

Augustine first considers the element of visible manifestation involved 
in the divine sendings; the invisible Word manifested visibly in the 
flesh, the invisible Spirit manifested visibly in the dove (at our Lord’s 
baptism) and in the tongues of fire. He remarks on the important 
difference in the two cases. We do not and cannot say that the Spirit 
became dove or fire in the same way as we say that the Word became 
flesh. In the case of the sending of the Holy Ghost there is no taking 
on of a created nature, no union of divine and created natures in one 
person. We do not have a mystery of the ‘incolumbation’ or the 
‘inignition’ of the Holy Ghost to match the mystery of the incarnation 
of the Son. It is clear then that the idea of mission, of a divine person 
being sent, doesnotinvolvesucha permanent making visibleas we havein 
the incarnation. A transient manifestation is enough to realise a mission. 
This being the case, can we talk about any sendings of the Son or 
the Holy Ghost, or even of the Father, in the Old Testament? After 
all, there were plenty of visible manifestations of God in the Old 
Testament; God walking in Paradise in the cool of the evening, the 
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three mysterious visitors of Abraham, the being who wrestled with 
Jacob—in both these stories there is a significant oscillation in the text 
between the Lord and the angel of the Lord; the burning bush, the 
pillar of fire and cloud, the still small voice that spoke to Elias on 
Horeb, the vision of Isaias in the temple, the visions of Daniel. August- 
ine examines all these occasions at great length, and decides that we 
cannot properly call them missions of one or other of the divine 
persons, in the full sense in which this divine activity is displayed to us 
in the New Testament. 

His immediate reason for this conclusion is that it is impossible to 
decide from the text in any given case whether it was the Father, the 
Son, or the Holy Ghost who was being manifested. In making this 
point Augustine is engaging in a more live controversy than the rather 
formal one with which he opened the work, though curiously enough 
in introducing the subject he affects to dismiss the opinion, which he is 
about to demolish with relentless thoroughness. ‘Let us leave aside’, he 
says, ‘those who have been so carnally minded (he means “material- 
istic’) as to think that the Word of God, and the Wisdom which abiding 
changelessly changes all things, that he whom we call the only Son of 
God is not only changeable but even visible by nature’ (Bk. II, 14). 
These crude and crass amateur theologians among the faithful—he does 
not seem to have had any definite heretics in mind—thought that all 
the Old Testament theophanies were appearances of the Son, on the 
grounds that he is the visible member of the Trinity. This opinion 
represents the hardening or fossilisation of a venerable ecclesiastical 
tradition, which is to be found as something more vital in a number of 
second-century writers, Pseudo-Barnabas, Justin Martyr, Irenaeus of 
Lyons. They were very much concerned to establish from scripture the 
‘pre-existence’ of Christ, that is to say his existence as the Son or the 
Word before the incarnation. They ‘proved’ it simply by attributing 
the Old Testament theophanies to the Son. Thus Pseudo-Barnabas 
says in his Epistle, “He (Christ) conversed with Moses’ (14. 3). This sort 
of procedure was not as arbitrary as it may seem at first sight. There is 
of course no question of proof in any strict sense from the Old Testa- 
ment of the ‘pre-existence’ of Christ, but of showing that there was no 
discrepancy between the Old Testament and Christian belief, and 
indeed that what Christians believe was the same sort of thing, only 
more so, as the Old Testament itself bore witness to. Justin Martyr, in 
his controversy with the Jews, had to stress the Old Testament creden- 
tials of Christ; Irenaeus fighting the Gnostics had to display the 
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Christian testimonials of the Old Testament, which his Opponents re- 
jected as the work of a barbarous, not to say evil, deity. Irenaeus 
therefore countered that the God of the Old Testament, as manifested 
and revealing himself in it, was none other than Christ. His position is 
summed up in this sentence: ‘What is invisible in the Son is the Father; 
what is visible in the Father is the Son’ (Adv. Haereses IV, 6, 6). In other 
words the Son is not so much the visible member of the Trinity as the 
revealing member—as scripture itself suggests by calling him the Word 
of God. This is the position which had been vulgarised into the opinion 
Augustine took exception to, an opinion which in effect treated the 
incarnate visibility of the Word as an essential attribute, imagined it 
back into the Old Testament, and thus robbed the incarnation of any 
special significance. 

Augustine, then, first of all states and defends the essential invisi- 
bility of the whole Trinity, and has no difficulty in showing up the 
crudity of the contrary opinion. All theophanies or manifestations of 
the divine, even the incarnation itself, are showings forth of God 
through created instruments and in creaturely symbols or likenesses. 

And all such created effects, again including the incarnation itself, are 
the work of all the divine persons without distinction. And so we are 
left with no a priori reason for ascribing the Old Testament theophanies 
to the Son. If we examine each of them on its merits—as Augustine 
most conscientiously does—the text never provides us with incontro- 
vertible arguments for considering any of them to involve the mission 
or sending of any one divine person. The relevant texts of the New 
Testament on the other hand are quite explicit and unequivocal. To 
take only one, a cardinal text for trinitarian doctrine from Galatians: 
‘But when the fulness of time had come, God sent forth his Son, born 
of a woman, born under the law, to redeem those who were under the 
law, in order that we might receive the adoption of sons. And because 
you are sons, God sent forth the Spirit of his Son into our hearts, 
crying Abba Father’ (Gal. 4. 4-6). At the Lord’s baptism he himself is 
unmistakeably the Son, because the voice from heaven says so. The 
voice therefore can only be a manifestation of the Father; and the 
Holy Ghost, the evangelists tell us in so many words, comes upon 
him in the likeness of a dove. 

This is just what one would expect, seeing that it is in the New 
Testament and not in the Old that the ultimate mystery of the divine 
Trinity is revealed. Not that Augustine had any doubt that the Old 
Testament was full of hints and intimations of this mystery. But they 
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were no more than intimations, preparing the ground for the full 
revelation when it should come; they did no more than ‘insinuate’ the 
mystery, putting the true hearer and reader of God’s word on his 
guard. Augustine was also alive to the fact that when the mystery was 
unfolded in the New Testament, this was done in figures, images and 
language taken from the Old. Hence it was both easy and legitimate 
for Christian writers to read back into the Old Testament passages, 
which the New alluded to, at least a presage of the full New Testament 
revelation—to see in Noah’s dove, for example, a type of the Holy 
Ghost’s appearance in the form of a dove at our Lord’s baptism, or in 
the ‘man’ with whom Jacob wrestled at the ford of the Jabbok a 
shadow of the incarnation cast before. What Augustine could not 
admit was that such Old Testament manifestations were sendings, for 
the very plain reason that they were not unmistakeably revelations of 
the divine persons. At the most they were festimonia, one might almost 
translate ‘prospectuses’, of the missions to come. 

According to the New Testament (e.g. Hebrews 1. 14) these theo- 
phanies, like the law and the whole of the old dispensation, to which 
they were designed to lend the divine prestige, were immediately the 
work of angels. In this idea the New Testament is simply following 
rabbinic tradition, the origin of which can be clearly seen in the Old 
Testament stories themselves. We have already referred to the curious 
hesitation in the text of many of these stories, as to whether it is the 
Lord or his angel who is the subject of them; for example the three 
mysterious men who visit Abraham (Gen. 18) are simply called the 
Lord, and seem to merge into a single figure as the conversation with 
Abraham proceeds, first about the son Sara is going to bear, and then 
about the impending destruction of Sodom and Gomorra. The chapter 
ends and the next begins as follows: ‘And the Lord departed, after 
he ceased talking with Abraham, who returned to his own place. And 
the two angels came to Sodom’. In other words in the Old Testament 
God can be said to have appeared and spoken to men, but it was through 
the ministrations of his messengers the angels ‘in the hand of the 
mediator’ (Gal. 3. 19). Augustine interprets this phrase of St Paul as 
meaning ‘in the hand of Christ’, that is at his disposition or service. So 
in effect it was angels who were sent in the Old Testament, not the 
mediator himself, nor any other of the divine persons. 

Augustine is at pains to point out that ‘not only were all those things 
(in the Old Testament theophanies) done through angels, but they 
were also done for us, that is for the people of God who are promised 
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the inheritance of eternal life’ (Bk. III, 22). They were done for us by 
way of preparing us for the supreme act that would be done for us. 
Perhaps the most profound reason for refusing to say that the Son or 
the Holy Ghost were sent in the Old Testament is that the purpose for 
which they were sent, our redemption and sanctification, were only 
accomplished in the New. Every Sunday we say in the creed, ‘Qui 
propter nos et propter nostram salutem descendit de caelis et incarnatus est’. 
The revelation of the mystery of the Trinity, which is made by the 
sending of the Son and the Holy Ghost, is a saving revelation, it is 
done for us. And so in Bk. IV Augustine goes on to give a truly mag- 
nificent account of the redemptive sacrifice of Christ. He would not 
regard this as a digression from his trinitarian theme, for the sacrifice 
of Christ is precisely the term and the completion of the sending of the 
Word, it was what it was for, and you cannot understand something 
properly unless you know what it is for. 

‘Man had to be convinced’, says Augustine, introducing the theme, 
‘how much God loves us, and also what sort of people we are that he 
loves; how much he loves us, to stop us despairing; what we are like, 
to stop us being proud. This supremely necessary point is made by the 
Apostle as follows: “God demonstrates his love for us, in that while 
we were still sinners Christ died for us; much more surely, therefore, 
being now justified in his blood, shall we be saved from wrath through 
him” (Rom. 5. 8)’ (Bk. IV, 2). As the climax of what is best described 
as a quasi-mystical meditation on the redemption, he gives us this 
classical statement of the sacrifice of Christ: “What more just and holy 
a priest could there be than the only Son of God, who had no need to 
sacrifice for the purging of any sins of his own? And what could be 
more appropriate for men to receive when it was offered for them 
than human flesh? And what could be more suitable for this sacrificial 
death than mortal flesh? And what could be purer for purifying the 
vices of mortals than flesh conceived without any infection of fleshly 
lust in a virgin’s womb? And what could be more acceptably offered 
and received than the flesh of our sacrifice, which was our priest’s own 
perfect body? For in every sacrifice there are four things to consider, 
whom it is offered to, whom it is offered by, what is offered, and whom 
it is offered for; and here, the one true Mediator, reconciling us by a 
peace offering to God, remained one with him to whom he offered it, 
made one in himself those for whom he offered it, and was himself who 
offered one and the same as what he offered’. (Bk. IV, 19). 

The purpose of this sacrifice, of this redemption, is to join us to 
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God, in whom alone we can hope for eternal life. Eternal life means 
knowing him in truth as he is. Augustine quotes John 17. 3: “This is 
eternal life, to know thee the only true God, and Jesus Christ whom 
thou hast sent’. And so in the sending, God is revealed to our faith, as 
he will at the end be revealed to our vision, as he is. The sendings 
manifest to our faith those eternal processions within the Godhead 
which in heaven will be manifested to our vision. So it is with this 
consideration of the sending of the Son and the Holy Ghost that 
Augustine concludes in this fourth book the first part of his work on 
the Trinity, in which he has been ‘establishing the starting point of 
faith’. I cannot do better than myself conclude by quoting his own 
words: ‘Thus the Word of God is sent by him whose Word he is; he 
is sent by him of whom he is born; the begetter sends, the begotten is 
sent. And then precisely is he sent to anyone when he is known and 
perceived by him, insofar as he can be known and perceived. The Son 
therefore is not said to be sent because of his being born of the Father, 
but either because of his appearance in this world as the Word made 
flesh, about which he says: “I came forth from the Father, and came 
into this world” (John 16. 28); or even because at any time he is per- 
ceived by someone’s mind, as it is said, “Send her (divine Wisdom) to 
be with me and work with me” (Wisd. 9. 10). Insofar then as he is born 
eternally, he is eternal; but that he is sent in time means that he is made 
known to someone.... 

But when the Father becomes known to someone in time, he is not 
said to have been sent, for there is no other person for him to be from 
or proceed from. Wisdom indeed says: “I came forth from the mouth 
of the Most High” (Eccli. 24. 5), and of the Holy Ghost it is said: “He 
proceeds from the Father” (John 16. 26); but the Father proceeds from 
no one. As therefore the Father begot and the Son is begotten, so also 
the Father sent and the Son is sent . .. And as being born means for the 
Son being from the Father, so being sent means for the Son his being 
known to be from the Father. And as being the gift of God means for 
the Holy Ghost proceeding from the Father, so being sent means for 
the Holy Ghost his being known to proceed from the Father’ (Bk. 
IV, 28-29). 
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The weeping and wailing of Margery Kempe are so un-English a 
phenomenon, that it is no wonder if many of her fellow pilgrims 
reviled her as a hypocrite, a Lollard, and a ‘right wicked woman’. It 
seems never to have occurred to her that most people went on pilgrim- 
age in a somewhat holiday mood, and that therefore her pious table talk 
was, for them, entirely out of place, to say nothing of her habit of 
falling down and crying ‘wonder loud’ for compassion of Jesus. With 
foreigners she usually fared much better, simply because they did not 
understand the purport of her cries. They would make sympathetic 
remarks about hot weather and indigestion. 

Both at home and abroad, however, Margery had her consolations. 
There were always the ‘ghostly men who loved and favoured her’, 
particularly when she cried. “Worshipful clerks, both archbishops and 
bishops, doctors of divinity and bachelors also’, encouraged her to 
believe that she was led by the Holy Ghost and by no evil spirit, and the 
list of these is certainly impressive. Arundell, the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, for whom the extirpation of Lollardy had become a grand mental 
fixation, actually gave her a letter of approval with special privileges 
in it. The Bishops of York, Lincoln and Worcester, the abbot of 
Leicester, the legate of Constance and a positive stream of hermits 
and friars of all the orders, so she tells us, found no fault with her, and 
approved of her wholeheartedly. Admittedly one often feels that wish- 
ful thinking has helped her imagination to embroider a casual remark 
into a eulogy here and there, but even so, at the end, the witnesses for 
the defence are fairly overwhelming. 

It was probably about the year 1402 that Margery paid a visit to 
Norwich at our Lord’s bidding, there to seek the approval of three 
acknowledged authorities in spiritual matters. This was some time 
before she began her pilgrimages abroad. Her first visit was to the 
Vicar of St Stephen’s, Richard of Caister, a holy and humorous soul, to 
udge by his reaction to her request ‘to speak to him an hour or two of 
the love of God after he had eaten’. For ‘Benedicite!’ he cried, blessing 
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her with amazement, ‘what could a woman occupy an hour or two 
hours in the love of our Lord: I shall never eat meat till I know what 
she can say of our Lord God the time of one hour’. The conversation 
that followed gave mutual satisfaction. The second visit was to William 
Southfield, a Whitefriar, who said to her: ‘Jesu mercy and gramercy, 
sister, dread not the manner of your living for it is the Holy Ghost 
working plenteously his grace in your soul. Thank him highly of his 
goodness’. 

After these two encouraging interviews, she came at last to Dame 
Julian, the anchoress, to whom she showed the grace that God put in 
her soul, ‘of compunction, contrition, sweetness and devotion, com- 
passion with holy meditation and high contemplation, and full many 
holy speeches and dalliance that our Lord spake to her soul, and many 
wonderful revelations. These she showed to the anchoress, to know if 
there were any deceit in them, for the anchoress was expert in such 
things, and could give good counsel’. Margery then goes on to tell us 
exactly what the anchoress said, and it is interesting to observe that her 
report of this conversation is one of the fullest in her book. It was an 
interview that obviously made a deep impression on her mind. 

‘The anchoress’, she writes, ‘hearing the marvellous goodness of our 
Lord, highly thanked God with all her heart for his visitation, coun- 
selling this creature to be obedient to the will of our Lord God, and 
fulfil with all her might whatever he put in her soul, if it were not 
against the worship of God and profit of her even Christians, for if it 
were, it were nought the moving of a good spirit, but rather of an evil 
spirit. The Holy Ghost moveth never a thing against charity, and if he 
did he was contrarious to his own self, for he is all charity. Also he 
moveth a soul to all chasteness, for chaste livers are called the temple 
of the Holy Ghost, and the Holy Ghost maketh a soul stable and stead- 
fast in the right faith and belief. And a double man in soul is ever un- 
stable, and unsteadfast in all his ways. He that is evermore doubting is 
like the flood of the sea, the which is moved and borne about by the 
wind, and that man is not like to receive the gifts of God. What 
creature that hath these tokens, he must steadfastly believe that the 
Holy Ghost dwelleth in his soul. And much more, when God visiteth 
a creature with tears of contrition, devotion or compunction, he may 
and ought to believe that the Holy Ghost is in his soul. 

St Paul saith that the Holy Ghost asketh for us with mournings and 
weepings unspeakable, that is to say, he maketh us to ask and pray with 
mournings and weepings so plenteously that the tears may not be 
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numbered. No evil spirit may give these tokens, for Jerome saith that 
tears torment more the devil than do the pains of hell. God and the 
devil be evermore contrarious, and they shall never dwell together in 
one place, and the devil hath no power in a man’s soul. Holy writ saith 
that the soul of a rightful man is the seat of God, and so I trust, sister, 
that thee be. I pray God grant thee perseverance. Set all your trust in 
God, and fear not the language of the world, for the more despite, 
shame and reproof that ye have of the world, the more is your merit in 
the sight of God. Patience is necessary unto you, for in that shall ye 
keep your soul’. ‘Much was the holy dalliance’, Margery says, ‘that the 
anchoress and this creature had by communing in the love of our Lord 
jesus Christ, many days that they were together’. 

Now at first glance one might simply think how clever Mother 
julian was, not to commit herself too far in approving of Margery’s 
visions. She speaks in safely general terms that could apply to any 
manner of Christian life. No spiritual director ever went wrong by 
talking about the Holy Ghost as charity, and the Christian as his temple. 
But when one has read Margery’s book right through, and recalls 
julian’s words, spoken at the beginning of this interesting career, it is 
ypparent that the wise old anchoress had put her finger on the things 
hat were to remain essentially Margery’s problems until the end. 
Fundamentally it is a question of learning to trust that one is being led 
oy the Holy Ghost. Margery’s conduct was often so unusual, through 
10 fault of her own, that the disapproval of her fellow men would 
often shake her confidence in the guidance of the Holy Ghost. She was 
mnly too willing to believe that she had got everything wrong, until 
tubjected to formal examination on her catechism, when she would 
how herself a model child of the church. The story of her life is an 
»bject lesson in the hard apprenticeship to stability and steadfastness. 
Then there is the question of her tears. She had not yet begun the ten 
ears of screaming—that was to begin on Calvary—but she had already’ 
he gift of tears, to such a degree that her fellow men were scandalized 
\d perhaps more jealous than suspicious if the truth were known. But 
ere Julian is as categorical as ever. “The Holy Ghost maketh us to ask 
d pray with mournings and weepings so plenteously that the tears 
ay not be numbered’. She had to believe that her crying was a good 
ing. In any case there was nothing she could do about it, because she 
vent blue and nearly choked when she tried to withhold her tears and 
ies. Finally there was the ‘despite, shame and reproof that ye have of 
¢ world’. Margery was to have more than her fair share of this, when, 
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for instance, she was led in a white sacken apron, ‘like a fool’, by her 
unfeeling countrymen, deserted by them in most dangerous and diffi- 
cult circumstances, and in her old age made to travel through un- 
friendly ‘Ducheland’ much faster than she could comfortably manage, 
so that the journey alone nearly killed her. ‘Set all your trust in God’, 
one feels, must have become her talisman, through the sheer repetition 
of humiliation. 

For anyone interested in the otherwise unrecorded history of Mother 
Julian’s dealings with people, this sidelight that Margery offers is a 
treasure. When we read the Revelation of Love that Jesus Christ, our 
endless bliss, made in Sixteen Shewings, or Revelations particular, we are 
conscious of a woman completely absorbed in thinking about God. We 
are far less conscious of Julian as a woman sharing in other people’s 
lives. True, there is her admission that she was sufficiently curious about 
the salvation of a certain person, to ask our Lord for some definite 
information that he was not inclined to give. There are the constant 
references to her ‘even Christians’, and of course her whole theological 
outlook considers the general mystical body, and never herself sola 
cum solo. Still, it is not until one reads her actual words to Margery 
Kempe that one has a concrete instance of how she would attend to a 
need, and answer a problem. The contemplative side of her life is here 
complemented by a conversation, typical of hundreds that she must 
have had, that reveals how well earned her reputation was in the prac- 
tical sphere. 

If Margery’s sidelight complements, a further factor that we still 
possess may be said to complete the diptych of Julian at her prayers and 
in her pastoral work. This is the still eloquent framework to the picture 
—her cell at Norwich. It has been restored and enlarged, but with 
perfect respect and understanding. The original dimensions are visible 
in outcrops of the old foundations. The original floor level can be 
easily judged by the squint into the church, which has been kept at the 
height it was when Julian lived there. To stand on the spot where the 
most individual and beautiful thing in English spirituality came into 
being, is to realise suddenly the exact dimensions of Julian’s world. For 
the hermitage was very tiny, and she lived there many, many years. It 
was not all joy and light and beauty for her, as we can judge by the 
lines that sum up so perfectly the less exalted side . . . ‘I was turned and 
left to myself in heaviness and weariness of my life, and irksomeness of 
myself, that scarcely I could have patience to live. There was no com- 
fort nor none ease to me, but faith, hope and charity. And these I had 
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in truth, but little in feeling’. This is the only time in the Revelations 
that she speaks of the depression which our own common sense must 
insist was often repeated, as she was visited by all the inevitable dis- 
comforts of cold and fasting, aridity and illness, at different times during 
her long life. But the cramping claustrophobia being once essentially 
overcome, one can see how her life must have flourished in the little 
square that she never left. 

On one side of the room was the squint into the church where she 
received holy communion, and no doubt listened to hellfire parish 
sermons. On the other side was her window onto the world. Between 
these two her life was poised and sustained. The world was always 
there, for St Julian’s alley then, as now, was only a hundred yards of 
passage-way off the Carrow road, a busy thoroughfare, with the noise 
of the river traffic only a little beyond it. One can imagine the com- 
motion, the distractions, the ‘swearing of great oaths’ that used to 
upset Margery Kempe so much. 

It cannot have been just the one person Julian mentions specifically 
in the Revelations about whom she questioned our Lord on the matter 
of salvation. It was all of them, and her interest in them was a deep 
personal involvement, something that busied and worried her, because 
her Revelations had made it so plain that all men are Christ. She was 
caught up on either side in Christ—here, in the service of her union 
with him, and there, in the service which they expected of her. The 
Lord for whose compassion she sorrowed, as she saw the blood run 
down from the garland, ‘hot and freshly and right plenteously as it 
were in the time of his passion . . . . the same that suffered for me’, must 
always develop, in the enclosed life, into the Christ who is all man, 
Adam. ‘Right as I was afore in the Passion of Christ fulfilled with pain 
and compassion, like so. . . . I was fulfilled with compassion of all mine 
even Christians’. In the sight of God, all man is one man and one man is 
all man, she tells us, in what was to her the most wonderful example 
of all, that of the Lord and the Servant. ‘In all this our good Lord 
showed his own son and Adam but one man’. ‘All mankind that shall 
be saved by the sweet Incarnation and blissful Passion of Christ, all is 
the manhood of Christ’. 

The parallel with Langland is too close to overlook, however for- 
tuitous it may be, for it is so typical of the fourteenth century tradition: 
‘For our joy and our hele, Jesu Christ of heaven / in a poor man’s 
apparel pursueth us ever / and looketh on us in their likeness / and that 
with lovely cheer’. ‘I stand before thee’, said the Servant to the Lord, 
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in Julian’s vision, ‘in Adam’s kirtle’, It was Christ in the kirtle of the 
flesh, ragged and torn. But the important thing was that it was Christ. 
Having been blessed with this insight, it is no wonder that Julian’s 
understanding and compassion should bring people flocking to her, 
and make her a precious part of their lives, an experience unlikely to 
be forgotten. This was the pattern of salvation, so simple that our Lord 
told her that he had nothing to add to it. By thinking on it, she would 
understand always more in the same. The example of the Lord and the 
Servant, she says, was sufficient food for thought for twenty years. 
Into this perfect pattern it was easy for her to fit everyone, and give 
each one the confidence that however heavily the ‘scathe of Adam’s 
falling’ seemed in him, it was infinitely overcome by the ‘glory of 
Christ uprisen’. Thus the exhortation to Margery to trust and to love; 
to be constant, and to have no fear. 


The English Mystics and their 
Critics 
ERIC COLLEDGE 


Professor David Knowles, when still a young Downside monk, pub- 
lished in 1927 a short survey, The English Mystics, which workers in 
this field have used and quoted and respected as one of the first apprais- 
als to be both popular and scholarly, free alike from prejudice and 
enthusiasm, of the reputations of some spiritual writers of later medi- 
aeval England. In that same year, Hope Allen produced her vast study, 
Writings Ascribed to Richard Rolle, and since then much else has been 
accomplished. She assisted in the sensational discovery and the pub- 
lication of the Book of Margery Kempe; and although most of us have 
come to deplore her methods, her ebullience and many of her con- 
tentions, we who have followed her have all learned and profited much 
from Hope Allen’s tireless devotion to her subject. Professor Arnould’s 
text of Rolle’s Melos, Professor Hodgson’s critical editions of The 
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Cloud of Unknowing and the allied treatises, Dr Helen Gardner’s studies 
in the text of the Cloud and The Scale of Perfection, and the edition of 
The Chastising of God’s Children in which Miss Joyce Bazire and the 
present writer collaborated, are all works which could not have begun 
where they did, had it not been for the pioneering of Miss Allen. And 
we may hope that these next years will add further to our store of 
reliable texts and studies. Fr James Walsh and Sr Anna Maria Reynolds 
are at work on a definitive edition of Julian of Norwich, a part at least 
_ of an adequate text of the Scale may soon be published by Mr S. S. 
Hussey, and Miss Joy Russell-Smith has already given us valuable 
indications of what her work on Walter Hilton’s shorter English and 
Latin treatises will offer. 

As Professor Knowles in his new book? frequently remarks, much 
remains to be done, and one of the greatest defects hitherto of studies 
in the English mystics has been that we who have written them have 
often lacked the theological training to interpret their teachings aright. 
The book by Fr Paul Molinari on Julian which was published in 1958 
has set a new standard, and may be called the first really professional 

_ exegesis of the doctrine of a mediaeval English contemplative. For long, 
Richard Rolle and his school enjoyed the vogue which Horstmann and 
Benson stimulated and Hope Allen encouraged; writers remained con- 
tent with commentaries upon such relatively trivial topics as his devo- 
tions to the Holy Name and his canor, calor, dulcor, and with researches 
into matters largely antiquarian and little if at all concerned with the 
essence of mediaeval spirituality. Such studies are now in decline, and in 
recent years attention has been diverted from Rolle to the author of 
the Cloud. Here too, however, fashion and preconceived ideas have 
produced many partial or distorted judgements, in particular con- 
cerning its author’s dependence upon pseudo-Dionysius and his Greek 
treatises dealing with mystical prayer. Before anything further can be 
done upon the vexed question of the inter-relations of the Cloud and 
Hilton’s writings, we must have accurate and scholarly Hilton texts; 
before we can speak with certainty about their Dionysian elements, we 
need a clearer view of the Western mediaeval traditions which inter- 
preted, glossed, and it may be, distorted or exaggerated what the 
writer of the Mystical Theology had in truth said. It is much to be hoped 
that Fr Walsh’s unpublished dissertation, Sapientia Christianorum, which 
examines this matter, and which only a privileged few, including Pro- 
fessor Knowles, have seen, will in time appear in print. 


1The English Mystical Tradition, Burns & Oates, 25s. 
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But enough has already been accomplished to make our knowledge 
of the mystics thirty-five years ago seem today fragmentary and often 
erroneous, to make the writings of such early popularizers of English 
mysticism as Evelyn Underhill appear amateurish and in places ten- 
dentious and misleading. Yet now to compare Professor Knowles’s 
first and second books is to be impressed, very often, by the soundness 
of his early opinions, although, it must be said, we shall sometimes be 
surprised that ‘the fruit of a lifetime’s continuous study and meditation’ 
(his publisher’s encomium, not his) has not been a modification of some 
of his first pronouncements and a widening of his vision. Some changes 
have been made. The chapter in the 1927 book on the Ancrene Riwle, 
very much to the taste of those times, has gone. The legends circulated 
by Hope Allen that Rolle studied at the Sorbonne and had been in 
conflict with his diocesan bishop, which Professor Arnould has dis- 
credited, are not here repeated. And when we come to the final chapter, 
on Augustine Baker, though we may ask whether it has a proper place 
in this present work, we shall find that the years have not diminished 
Professor Knowles’s distaste for Baker’s character, but have markedly 
tempered his enthusiasm for his theology. Whereas formerly he could 
write of Baker’s ‘sane and lucid instruction in the first stage of con- 
templative prayer’, and call the Secretum ‘the best and surest guide to 
prayer for all who seriously seek after God’, he now finds shortcomings 
and sad confusion in his thought. So far as Baker the man and monk is 
concerned, many will think that he has received a more generous and 
objective treatment from Abbot McCann. 

Many, however, will be inclined to rate Professor Knowles’s present 
judgements upon Richard Rolle over-generous. It is strange that, if he 
thinks Augustine Baker too crabbed and undisciplined a soul, he should 
now still find Rolle’s writings fruitful, despite the many shortcomings 
—egocentricity, shallowness of perception and juvenility of doctrine— 
to which he draws attention. We shall still do well to look at Richard 
Rolle through the eyes of Walter Hilton and the Cloud’s author; and, 
especially today when we have, thanks to Professor Arnould’s labours, 
the monstrous, freakish, outlandish performance of the Melos before us, 
we must surely conclude that the esteem which Rolle has enjoyed was 
possible only to those who lacked historical knowledge and judgement. 

Professor Knowles is quite right, of course, to praise Rolle’s achieve- 
ments as a popularizer of devotions, aimed at and reaching a very wide 
audience and displaying a rare gift for the composition of vernacular 
verse and prose; but even in this respect he is very far from being the 
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innovator that he is often called. This present work is not a literary 
history, and Rolle’s merits as a writer must be a secondary considera- 
tion; but by ignoring the background to the English and Latin treatises 
we court the danger of hailing Rolle as yet another of those ‘fathers of 
English poetry’ who seem themselves always to have been fatherless. 
Any scholarly appraisal of Richard Rolle and of his successors in the 
school of the fourteenth century must take into account the many 
writers who preceded them, who wrote, in Latin, French and English, 
prose and verse, of the soul’s longing and love for her true spouse, and 
who showed the way to the hermit of Hampole and to those who came 
after him. “Had Rolle himself heard the nightingale’, Professor Knowles 
asks. He probably had, in Peckham’s lovely verses. 

With The Cloud of Unknowing, Professor Knowles advances on to 
firmer ground. He is surely right in deciding, along with most modern 
scholars, against the idea that Walter Hilton could have been the 
author, and in drawing attention to fundamental differences of outlook, 
method and doctrine which distinguish the Scale from the Cloud. Yet 
their common authorship cannot, at least at present, be disproved by 
chronology alone; it is not so certain, for instance, as is here suggested 
that the Cloud’s author did not know some of Hilton’s earlier works. 
The present writer is bound to say that he considers that discussions of 
the possible identity of that author have always been fruitless. We are 
in much the same position here as in considering who may have written 
those contemporary secular classics, Sir Gawain and the Green Knight 
and Piers Plowman. Since those who are sure that Piers Plowman was 
written by someone called ‘Langland’ (and Professor Knowles is evi- 
dently of their number)cannot tell us anything about ‘Langland’,except 
that he wrote Piers Plowman, we may be allowed to think that, even if 
they could prove their contention, it would be of no help towards our 
deeper understanding of “Langland’s’ work. So too with the present 
speculations upon the authorship of the Cloud. Some readers may be 
attracted by the hypothesis that he was ‘a solitary, perhaps an ex- 

religious, and if so, preferably a Dominican’, but they should be very 
careful not to take as proved what Professor Knowles is scrupulously 
careful to show is only conjecture. Even as a conjecture, others may 
consider it not well advised. It is in the first instance based on the 
suggestion, arresting when it was first put forward by the author in an 
essay some fifteen years ago, that some of the teachings to be found in 
Hilton, Julian and the Cloud, notably upon grace, are derived directly 
from the writings of the “Rhineland school of mysticism’, Eckhart, 
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Ruysbroek and Tauler, in the previous half-century. But these inter- 
vening fifteen years have seen no proofs of this suggestion forthcoming; 
and, meanwhile, such new evidence as has been produced strongly 
suggests the opposite to what Professor Knowles believes. We cannot 
point to any one work of Eckhart’s having been known in England in 
the fourteenth, fifteenth or sixteenth centuries, and the circumstances 
of his condemnation for heresy make it very unlikely that any of his 
writings would, knowingly, have been imported or published here. 
With regard to Tauler, the suggestion, made in several places by Pro- 
fessor Knowles, that he could have influenced the English mystics, is an 
impossibility; because he preached in German, his sermons were re- 
corded in that language by amanuenses or devout listeners, and we 
know of no Latin translations earlier than the sixteenth century which 
could have conveyed his teachings to English readers. That leaves us 
with only Suso and Ruysbroek. Suso, certainly, was well-known in 
England in the later fourteenth century through vernacular translations 
of his Latin Horologium, but their contents, as, indeed, the whole of 
Suso’s writings, are of no use for Professor Knowles’s thesis; and as to 
Ruysbroek, we have merely one short tract, The Treatise of Perfection, 
which is a commentary upon certain very restricted aspects of his 
teaching, and the excerpts from The Spiritual Espousals which appear in 
The Chastising of God’s Children, where, as the present writer has shown, 
they have been so heavily edited —censored is not too strong a word— 
by the author of the Chastising that they convey none of Ruysbroek’s 
doctrine upon the matters which concern Professor Knowles. That 
Ruysbroek’s mystical writings were used in the Chastising for purposes 
which were inimical at least to religious enthusiasm, if not to mystical 
prayer itself, has been vehemently denied by Fr Albin Ampe, the dis- 
tinguished Belgian authority upon Ruysbroek; but since exactly the 
same editorial principles can be shown to be applied in the Chas- 
tising’s selection from Suso and from Alphonse of Pecha’s commenda- 
tions of St Bridget of Sweden as an ecstatic contemplative, Fr Ampe’s 
judgements appear to be partial and prejudiced. 

Professor Knowles has made for himself a great reputation as a 
historian of monastic life and institutions, but when he writes here of 
those who have turned aside from the high roads which Benedict and 
Augustine built, to scale heights to which most of the pilgrims travel- 
ling home to God do not aspire, he is on territory which he knows less 
well and to which he is a less sure guide. This book will bring pleasure 
and instruction to many, whom it may for the first time draw to the 
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mediaeval English mystics, but it cannot be said to have greatly ex- 


tended or deepened our knowledge of this complex and in many 
respects obscure subject. 


A Pattern in the Mass 


SISTER MARY JULIAN, ov. 


Not much of a Red Sea, a mere smudge of holy-water dabbed at in 
the porch, but in the moment that it takes we have left Egypt, the door 
has closed behind us like the pillar of cloud and we set out on our journey 
up the aisle into the domain of the holy, to the mountain of God. The 
Sinaitic fire burns in sanctuary lamp and candle-flame; the limit of 
approach is fixed. ‘Judge me, O God, and distinguish my cause from 
the nation that is not holy’. To say that is to accept the responsibility of 
being God’s holy people. Far from being merely a self-righteous ex- 
pression of religious apartheid, it is an appeal to God to implement his 
choice, to give us the grace to fulfil the priestly purpose of the making 
of the nation. ‘Send forth thy light and thy truth . . . And I will go 
unto the altar of God’. To be ‘distinguished’ in this way by God’s 
choice of us in baptism is to enter into the creative pattern, the opus 
divisionis; land emerging from the abyss; light separated from darkness; 
a separation not destructive but creative. Yet it is not enough to be 
brought out of the land of Egypt, to have left the sphere of the profane 
for that of the holy; there is still need for decisive separation from the 
chaos within oneself, the sin which is the denial of creative relationship 
with God and one’s neighbour. ‘Am I my brother’s keeper?’ There must 
be confession of sin and absolution to mend the broken relationship and 
-testore us to life. ‘O God, turn to us and give us life’. Fear of the holy 
and confidence in God who gives life achieve a balance between “Take 
heed you go not up into the mount and that ye touch not the borders 
thereof. Everyone that toucheth the mount, dying he shall die’, and 
‘Take away from us our iniquities we entreat thee, O Lord, that with 
pure minds we may be enabled to enter into the holy of holies’. This 
balance is stabilised, confident in the three-fold prayer for mercy which 
acts as preface to the Gloria, the three-fold thanksgiving for the glory of 
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God, the contemplation of the life of the Trinity, particularly in the 
theophany of the incarnation. The emphasis throughout is on the trans- 
cendent glory of God, the holy and the source of holiness; and at the 
same time on the mercy of redemption which puts us, through Christ, 
in relationship with the holy. ‘For thou only art holy, thou only art the 
Lord. Thou only, Jesus Christ, art most high. With the Holy Ghost in 
the glory of God the Father’. 

The catechumens, having journeyed so far to this manifestation of 
God’s glory, are not to be sent empty away. The pattern is one of 
pilgrimage, encounter with God, communion and return. They are to 
meet God in the theophany of the scriptures; they are to be fed in the 
wilderness with the bread of the Word of God broken for them in the 
epistle and gospel; to be given God in revelation before the acceptance 
of the covenant in the creed. Like the covenant of Sinai, the creed is the 
statement of the nature of God, of the purpose and destiny of the holy 
people, the Church, in the kingdom of promise, and the acceptance in 
faith of all that is implied in those two statements. ‘Iconfess one baptism 
for the remission of sins. And I look for the resurrection of the dead. 
And the life of the world to come’. 

Then the pattern begins again, not in repetition but in a spiral of 
movement taking the whole action to a different level, fixing it at: 

A moment not out of time, but in time, in what we call history: | 

transecting, bisecting the world of time, ..... 

(T. S. Eliot. The Rock). 
The prefiguring sign is translated into reality. In the offertory the con- 
nection with the creation theme is explicit. The creative act by which 
natural and supernatural life is given to us is made plain in the prayer 
which accompanies the pouring of water and wine into the chalice. 
‘O God, who in creating human nature didst wonderfully dignify it and 
hast still more wonderfully re-fashioned it . . .” Adam re-created by 
grace can enter into the creative pattern again and stand as mediator 
between creatures and God, can dress and keep the paradise; so in the 
bread and wine the material world is offered to God, brought back into 
relationship with him. Again it has been by a process of separation; this 
wine, this bread chosen and set apart for consecration. But now it is not 
a tithe, or a loaf of proposition; not a token acknowledging God as the 
life-giver, but a mystery of communion: ‘.. . grant that by the mystery 
of this water and wine, we may be made partakers of his divinity who 
in our humanity did not disdain to share’. This was the mystery towards 
which the ancient cults could only grope in darkness as long as man 
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could do no more than identify himself through magic and ritual with 
the fertility cycle of the natural earth. 

The maypole and the golden bough, 

Toys of old time, 

Find flowering now. 
The encounter of divinity and humanity realised once and for all in the 
incarnation is the mystery in which our humanity is to be made, in 
Christ, ‘partakers of his divinity’; every man his own Moses in this 
meeting with God. 

And again, like Moses, we approach the sphere of the holy ‘In a 
spirit of humility and with a contrite heart’. Once more the separation 
of the sacred and the profane is expressed through water. ‘I will wash 
my hands among the innocent . . . take not away my soul with the 
wicked . . . As for me, I have walked in my innocence: redeem me and 
have mercy upon me’. The sense of personal sin and unworthiness on 
that account returns once more in the orate fratres, a reminder of the 
mutual need of priest and people for forgiveness which was present in 
the confiteor. 

From the preface to the consecration is a movement towards the holy 
mountain, now a Sinai right outside time, where God is found, trans- 
cendent and immanent, and we are taken into a new dimension, into 
the company of the angels and saints. Yet our own present needs are not 
forgotten but are put in the setting of the needs of the whole Church; 
prayed for as being the needs of the Church. As the epistle to the 
Hebrews puts it: “You are come to Mount Sion and to the city of the 
living God, the heavenly Jerusalem, and to the company of many 
thousands of angels. And to the church of the first-born who are 
written in the heavens, and to God the judge of all, and to the spirits 
of the just made perfect; and to Jesus, the mediator of the new testa- 
ment, and to the sprinkling of blood which speaketh better than that of 
Abel’. For this Sinai too is the scene of the making of the covenant of 
which Christ is both the mediator mightier than Moses and the victim 

‘in whose blood the covenant is ratified. By this ‘new and eternal cov- 
enant’ which is the re-creative act of our redemption, we are made the 
priestly people, having been ‘baptised in his death’. And the feast which 
we, as the priestly people, celebrate in every mass is both passover and 
day of atonement and the messianic banquet at which we already think 
of the dead as guests in the ‘place of refreshment, light and peace’. 

Meanwhile we who in this journey towards holiness are still living 
as ‘pilgrims and strangers’, set out on our own journey in a third 
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repetition of the pattern which necessarily remains incomplete, a pat- 
tern in which the movement is worked out on our level, in time, 
underlining rather than repeating the second movement, but seen in 
relation to it. It is perhaps possible to see the reference to the creative 
pattern, the blessing which gives a life that can increase and multiply, 
in the vague allusion to ‘all these good things’ which we receive 
through Christ; ‘By whom, O Lord, thou dost always create, sanctify, 
quicken, bless and bestow upon us all these good things’. The separation 
from sin is seen again as we prepare for the feast through the prayer of 
the kingdom, the prayer for daily bread and for forgiveness. It is more 
clearly present in the Domine non sum dignus. And at the same time the 
covenant theme recurs in the recognition of the Lamb as the sacrificial 
victim and the acceptance of the law by which we must live as a people 
united to God: ‘Make me always cleave to thy commandments and 
never suffer me to be separated from thee’. There is no barrier now to 
approaching the holy mountain. Although we rightly express the awe 
with which we approach the majesty of God, yet fear is swallowed up 
in confidence. As the epistle to the Hebrews has it: “For you are not 
come to a mountain that might not be touched and a burning fire, and 
a whirlwind, and darkness and storm and the sound of a trumpet, and 
the voice of words which they that heard excused themselves that the 
word might not be spoken to them’. In this tabernacle, this tent of 
meeting, we can, like Moses, meet the Lord ‘as a man is wont to speak 
to his friend’, confident that through this encounter with God we 
shall live. “Let not the participation of thy body, O Lord Jesus Christ, 
which I, unworthy, presume to receive, turn to my judgement and 
condemnation: but through thy goodness may it be to me a safeguard 
and remedy both of soul and body.’ 

After the communion the mass hurries to an abrupt conclusion. This 
is not surprising, for time is not of any particular importance just then 
when our whole being, body and soul, is directed towards eternity. 
‘Grant that what we have taken with our mouth we may receive with 
a pure mind: and of a temporal gift may it become to us an eternal 
remedy’. We have to be sent away like that—lIte, missa est — because we 
are meant to realise that the consummation of our communion is not to 
find its complete expression here and now. This theophany has been 
veiled in the ‘mystery of faith’. We must still expect the final theophany, 
the coming of the final messianic kingdom for which we have prayed 
in the Pater noster. In this perspective of the pattern there is no way back, 
only a way ahead into the promised land. There is also another reason 
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for this dismissal, and here the pattern of pilgrimage to the holy place, 
encounter with God and communion, finds the return, the fulfilment 
it is meant to have now; the function of the mediator is to bring back to 
the people the word of God. Moses came down from the mountain, 
his face bright with the glory of God, and it is with that work of 
mediation to do that we return to the world we left to set out on this 
Sinaitic journey. We are to return to our wanderings, but it is a journey 
in which we are sustained by the viaticum we have just received. We 
are still the holy people and the sense of separation remains. Christ 
prayed for the apostles that they should be in the world and not of it; 
but not that they should be taken out of the world. And our dismissal 
at the end of mass is our mission. We are sent back to our Egypt as 
witnesses of the glory we have seen. The charter of our commission to 
that apostolate is set out in the last gospel in the description of the work 
of John the Baptist: “This man came for a witness to give testimony 


of the light’. 


Reviews 


NEWMAN THE THEOLOGIAN, by J. H. Walgrave, o.p.; translated by A. V. 
Littledale; Geoffrey Chapman, 35s. 


Books about Newman have a tendency to fall into one of two classes. Either 
they display an enthusiasm for the Cardinal which does not really advance our 
understanding of his work, or they are critical in a way which shows very little 
evidence of an attempt to appreciate the greatness of his thought and his loyalty 
to the Church. It is, therefore, a pleasure to find a book about Newman which ° 
is at once enthusiastic but informed, sympathetic yet theological. There can be 
few books which would serve as a better introduction to a serious study of 
Newman’s thought. 

The book is a translation of Newman, le développement du Dogme, but the 
English title is a better indication of its subject matter, as the question of devel- 
opment is central to, and involves aspects of the whole of his theology. Theo- 
logy for Newman was not merely an abstract science but a dedication of the 
whole personality to the study of the saving truth; and while he quoted with 
approval the words of St Ambrose that it was not by dialectic that God had 
been pleased to save his people, he did not conclude from this that theology 
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had no part in man’s redemption. Thinking about the faith and the attempt to 
deal with difficulties is not some kind of luxury for the otherwise idle, but is 
one of the means which enable us to live the faith. Thinking, and thinking truly, 
seeking truth with the whole soul, was for Newman the first duty of man and 
the fundamental act by which he accepted the order of reality. Now one of the 
difficulties which seem to face the theologian in this thinking about the truth, 
is that the Christian revelation appears not to have remained the same through 
the centuries. The original deposit of faith which we believe to have been 
completed with the death of the last apostle seems to bear little relation to the 
elaborate structure of creeds and dogmas which we know today. 

Newman dealt with this problem by a profound analysis of the development 
of ideas in the life of both the individual and society. This analysis of the 
individual and social psychology of development enables him to explain how 
the grasp of the truths of the faith by the Church has developed over the cen- 
turies, while the truth expressed has remained the same. He shows how much 
which was implicit has been made explicit, and how the identity of the 
Christian revelation has been kept in and by this development. Christianity 
was given to men, to be accepted and understood by men, and one of the 
necessities of man’s thought is that his ideas should develop in order to retain 
their essential identity. A child, for example, may have an idea of moral 
obligation, but if this idea does not develop with the changing personality it 
will cease to express the truth which it once conveyed. 

The thought of an individual, and the development of ideas in an ordinary 
society are liable to become distorted and erroneous. The Christian revelation 
on the other hand, if it is to be the source of our knowledge of the truths of 
faith for all ages, must be preserved from this possibility of error. In this way 
the doctrine of infallibility is seen as an essential part of an understanding of 
the fact that God has left his truth in the keeping of men. Newman saw no 
half way house in logic between catholicism and atheism, and one of his reasons 
was that Christianity without infallibility is a woolly-minded and inconsistent 
position. As he came to trace the development of doctrine under the guidance 
of an infallible authority, he came to see that the very fact of development 
was a sign of the divine origin of the Church. In his apologetics, therefore, 
development plays a double role. In the first place it is a positive demonstration 
of the divinity of the Church, and secondly it refutes the accusation of changes 
in doctrine. 

This book, in dealing with the central problem which has now been outlined, 
ranges far and wide over Newman’s thought, and some of the best discussions, 
although relevant to this theme, are worthy of separate note. His treatment of 
the place of conscience in the life of the intellect and in the arguments for the 
existence of God is of great value, although, especially in the appendix on the 
subject, there is room for disagreement. Again, he shows how the notion that 
Newman was a nominalist arose, and how it is in fact erroneous. His section on 
the general psychology of development and especially the part on implicit and 
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explicit reasoning is masterly, Last, but by no means least, there is an analysis 
of most of the recent biographies of Newman. Newman’s thought is so bound 
up with his personality, and there has been so much written about his character, 
that it is of real value to have this quiet well-documented discussion. 

A criticism which could be levelled against the book is that it is over-charged 
with material. Whether or not it began life as a thesis it certainly bears some of 
the marks of having done so, and the very richness of the matter sometimes 
obscures the main lines of the argument. Newman himself could never have 
written a book like this for the whole genre of the systematic treatise was 
foreign to his mentality. He was not a professional theologian, but, like St 
Augustine, wrote as the occasion demanded. A systematic treatise, therefore, is 
more than liable to force his thought into a mould which bears more the mark 
of the interpreter than of Newman. It is to Fr Walgrave’s credit that in spite 
of the systematic exposition he manages to give to Newman’s thought, he is 
nonetheless a faithful expositor who neither conceals the difficulties nor attempts 
to tell us what the Cardinal ‘really meant’. 

JONATHAN ROBINSON 


THE HOLY spirit, by A. M. Henry, o.p.; Burns and Oates, Faith and Fact 
Books, 8s. 6d. 


Pére Henry’s name is the guarantee of a good book; though this is below his 
best, reading as though it had been put together in a hurry, it is still well worth 
reading. The chapters that deal with scripture, fortunately the greater part of 
the book, are excellent; those that deal with later doctrinal development seem 
muddled by contrast. 

In the first half of the book, the use of the word ‘breath’ for the Spirit gives 
a freshness and sense of living reality to the ideas introduced from revelation. 
We are shown God’s winds as they blow through various Old Testament 
scenes, his life-giving holy breath, the breath he gave to various classes of men, 
warriors, kings, prophets, and we look forward to the Messiah and the living 
water he will bring. Then in a chapter called ‘Invasion by the breath’ we see 
all this fulfilled in the different periods of our Lord’s life, until his last breath 
on the cross heralded the new prophetic age of the Church in which we live. 
It is so well done that it comes as a shock, in chapters five and six, to find 
ourselves suddenly wrestling with the difference between numerical and trans- 
cendental unity, with lists of heresies, with ‘the act and term of the spiration’, 
with relations and appropriated attributes. There seems to be no very clear 
order about it. And if all this had to be compressed into two chapters, they 
should have been much simpler, with the ideas appearing to grow naturally 
out of the earlier work, as happened in history, rather than have this sudden 
break. But things improve with the seventh chapter on the mission of the 
Spirit, and the book ends with a first-rate detailed explanation of what St Paul 
means by saying that the ‘law of the Spirit’ has replaced all external law, 
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whether human or divine. 

The translation is poor throughout, and an even greater blemish in a book of 
this kind is the use of the Knox scriptural text. For Knox consistently para- 
phrases out the essential key words and expressions that link together scriptural 
passages. One particularly deplorable instance occurs on p. 19. There is a 
quotation from Mal. 2. 13-15: “And anon, weeping and wailing, you drench the 
Lord’s altar with your tears! What marvel if I heed your sacrifices no more, 
gift of yours is none can appease me? And the reason of it? Because the 
Lord bears witness to her wrongs, that wife of thy manhood’s age, whom now 
thou spurnest, thy partner, thy covenant bride. Yet doer of this is the same 
man as ever, the will of him is unchanged; he asks nothing better, now as 
before, than to breed a God-fearing race; to that will, men of Juda, keep true’. 
Pére Henry’s comment runs: ‘Malachias emphasizes the unique existence of those 
who exchange their breath of life, of those at least whose breath of life God 
himself unites. If before God they are now only one “breath”, each one must 
care for his own life if he is to be faithful to his spouse... ’. 

But what has this to do with the scriptural text being illustrated? “Breath of 
mine is none to find’, as the producer of it might have said. Reference to the 
Jerusalem Bible, which presumably Pére Henry was quoting, gives a line that 
may be translated ‘Has not he (God) made of you a single being, with flesh and 
breath of life2’, and the mystery is solved. In Knox it has been reduced to “Doer 
of this is the same man as ever’. The point is not one of style (the quotation may 
there speak for itself) or accuracy (the text is a difficult one, and Knox gives a 
more literal version in a footnote) but simply of allowing a translated comment 
to correspond to a translated text. Perhaps editor and translators feel that 
scripture is just meant to be difficult anyway. 

LAURENCE BRIGHT, O.P. 


ANSELM: FIDES QUAERENS INTELLECTUM, by Karl Barth; translated by 
Ian W. Robertson; $.C.M. Press; 25s. 


Thirty years after its original publication we are fortunate at last to have an 
English version of Barth’s book on Anselm. In the preface to the second edition 
of 1958, of which the English version is a translation, Barth writes: ‘Only a 
comparatively few commentators, for example, Hans Urs von Balthasar, have 
realised that my interest in Anselm was never a side-issue for me or . . . realised 
how much it has influenced me or been absorbed into my own line of thinking 
....In this book on Anselm I am working with a vital key, ifnot the key, to an 
understanding of that whole process of thought that has impressed me more and 
more in my Church Dogmatics as the only one proper to theology’. He says, 
too, that of the comments made upon his book when it first appeared, ‘the 
Roman Catholic observations were more pertinent, more reasonable and more 
worthy of consideration than the others’. 


The English-speaking reader is now able to see why this could have been so, 
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for the topics with which Barth is pre-occupied are the nature of faith, the 
relationship between our acceptance of the whole extension of the faith 
objectively and our penetration into the faith in depth—the relationship between 
credere and intelligere. To this Barth relates the question of the sense in which 
Anselm’s Proslogion and Monologion contribute towards proof of the existence 
of God, for Barth sees such proofs as part of the process of intelligere which 
follows in the wake of a faith which requires no adventitious aids. ‘There is 
absolutely no question at all of a requirement of faith. Anselm wants “proof” 
and “joy” because he wants intelligere and he wants intelligere because he 
believes . . . Thus on no account can the given-ness or non-given-ness of the 
results of intelligere involve for faith the question of its existence’. 

English-speaking Catholic theologians will rejoice to see these questions 
being raised by an evangelical theologian in language which is not strange to 
them; and they will certainly appreciate how these questions must lie at the 
heart of Barth’s doctrine. It might be expedient for a Catholic theologian to 
take up Barth’s argument point by point. The dialogue would no doubt find 
some focal points, as in the statement on p. 24; “To that extent it is not possible 
to give concrete definition to what Anselm understood by the verbum prae- 
dicantium Christum. But whatever it may be, Anselm’s subjective credo has an 

objective Credo of the Church as its unimpeachable point of reference—that is, 
a number of propositions formulated in human words’; or in that on p. 34: 
“Are faith and knowledge of faith matters of the heart? Most certainly; but for 
that very reason also matters of the will’. 

In writing this book, Barth no doubt had in mind first of all the refutation 
of the type of natural theology associated with the name of Paley, and the 
liberal Protestantism of the Harnack era. Such a design may have been more 
important thirty years ago than it is now. Today Barth has touched a more 
lively and fruitful issue by asking those questions which lie behind all the 
detailed differences between the Catholic and the Protestant mind: What is the 
structure of faith, and what is the authentic channel of the Word of God? 


RONALD WALLS 


THE EVERLASTING PRIEST, by A. M. Carré, 0.P.; Geoffrey Chapman, 12s. 6d. 
NEW AND ETERNAL TESTAMENT, by P. M. Laferritre; Harvill Press, 18s. 


These two books form very fine complements to one another. The Everlasting 
Priest is, apart from its style (French high euphoric), an excellent little book. 
It is made up of a set of Lenten sermons delivered at Notre Dame in 1959, and 
forms one of the best introductions to the theology of the priesthood that I have 
ever read. It is a book that moves one considerably with its excitement and is, 
I think, the best kind of spiritual reading. It has that felicitous combination of 
theological insight relying considerably on scriptural authority with an ability 
to see the kind of situation in which we are meeting the men who form his 
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subject. The author begins with a brief account of the priesthood of Christ and 
the distinction between the old and the new sacrifices. He then considers the 
function of the priest in terms of this sacrifice, and therefore has to a certain 
extent to consider the nature of the eucharist. This section is marred by the use 
(on page 33) of the Knox translation of Romans 12. 1, which renders Father 
Carré’s comments rather obscure. It is worth mentioning this because later in 
the book other versions are used which enable us to see more clearly why 
Father Carré has chosen the texts he does. 

There are so many excellences in this little book that it is difficult to choose 
among them, but one in particular struck me, a section in the chapter Word 
and Sacrament on page 65: “There is a somewhat regrettable phrase that points 
to what I mean. It is commonly said of the priest that he “dispenses” the sacra- 
ments, as if they were so much medicine. Of course there is no question of his 
dispensing them: he “celebrates” them’. He goes on to say that the beauty of 
monastic ceremonial or the simplest of offices in the obscurest places are “the 
acts of a worship in spirit and not—let us search our consciences, my brother 
priests !—a piece of mechanical administration accompanied by unintelligible 
formulas; these are the acts of a worship in truth which rejects soulless con- 
formism no less than eccentricities; each and every time it is a Christian 
celebration’. 

I feel that every priest and teacher faced with the problem of conveying to 
others the excitement of commitment to Christ should use this book as a 
possible starting point. [ tend to wonder how long it will be before we get 
preaching of this standard in our cathedrals. 

Father Laferriére’s book is of a different kind, but no less valuable. Consider- 
ing the mass as the liturgy of the word and the eucharistic liturgy, he goes 
through the sacrifice prayer by prayer, showing how it came to be in its 
present form, and the theological significance of all its parts. Naturally he places 
considerable reliance on scriptural sources and on the work of the early Fathers. 
It is the kind of writing about the mass which is essential if we are to understand 
the importance of the modern liturgical revival. 

The New and Eternal Testament is a work of popularisation and all of it will 
be familiar to the theologically educated; for the rest of us however it provides 
Just the kind of insight we need in order to make our own baptismal priesthood 
a reality to us. As in Father Carré’s book, I find it rather difficult to pick on 
any one section which impressed me more than another, but I was struck by 
the section on the commemoration of the dead (from page 183 on). There 
seems to be a certain amount of thinking being done by theologians on the 
theology of death and here, for us, is the key to the way in which this develop- 
ment is going. 

Father Laferrigre’s book has much in common with Public Worship, by 
Jungmann, though the latter is more of an historical account than the former. 
However it seems to me that the more books of this type there are the better. 
It must sound like carping to produce two slight notes of criticism: I almost feel 
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guilty about it because the book is just the kind of writing we want, but I am 
very sad that the publishers felt that the book did not need an index. I for one 
hope to use the book again and again, and I must now rely on my memory 
of it to find the passages I want. The translator clearly had a very difficult job, 
but on the whole has acquitted himself magnificently. There are moments, 
however, when the work shows signs of having been squeezed from the living 
sponge of French fine writing—as on page 113, when we find a sentence running 
for 141 words. It is possible that I had got used to the style in the latter half of 
the book, but my feeling was that the translation improved considerably as the 
book went on. Now that the old apologetic is fortunately dying out we can 
do little better than to base our theological thinking about God and his Church 
on books like these. 


NEIL MIDDLETON 
| 


LES DEUX ISRAEL, by D. Judant; Editions du Cerf; 10,80 NF. 


A revival of interest in the Christian-Jewish debate has been made inevitable 
by the world events of the last thirty years, which have seen by far the greatest 
persecution in all the history of that surprisingly resilient people, and also their 
re-occupation of the greater part of the Promised Land. Interest in this debate 
will certainly be intensified by the recent publication of Hans Urs von Baltha- 
zar’s book Martin Buber and Christianity, which gives us the conflicting views 
of two leading thinkers, representative of the two religions. To this discussion 
the work under review, Les Deux Israel, is a serious and useful contribution. 
In it the author constantly refers to scripture, to texts of the Fathers and of the 
‘magisterium of the Church, as well as to St Thomas; nevertheless, the book is 
entirely suitable for the general reader. 

For members of each religion there is a ‘mystery of Israel’, but it is not the 
same mystery. For the Jews it consists in God’s still-valid choice of Israel for the 
end that humanity may be saved; but the means and the time of man’s salvation 
as yet remain God’s secret. Ever since Titus sacked Jerusalem in a.D. 70, 
Judaism has been deprived of the very roots that gave it stability and life as a 
religion, that is to say, the temple and its priests. For 2,000 years Jewry has been - 
scattered far from the ‘land of their inheritance’; since the disappearance of the 
Sanhedrin there has no longer been a single religious authority for the unified 
interpretation of the scriptures; nor has there been any prophet sent from God 
to guide his people. In consequence, the majority of Jews have turned away 
from religion, either to a thoroughgoing materialism, or else towards an ethical 
substitute for the old Judaism. Rabbinical tradition has long since identified 
the awaited Messiah with Israel itself, suffering for the salvation of the nations. 
The establishment of the state of Israel in 1948 has been interpreted by the more 
religious Jews as confirmation of God’s long-standing love for his people: the 
original election holds good. Many now hope that the repatriated Jews will be 
able to fashion their new state into an exemplary embodiment of justice amid 
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an unjust world, and that at last the time is at hand for Israel to be instrumental 
in bringing material peace and prosperity to mankind. Some, more spiritually 
minded, believe that the new state will actually lead the nations to ‘know’ the 
God of Israel, as scripture foretold. And yet, even while these earnest aspirations 
are being raised, temple and priests remain as far as ever from reinstatement at 
the centre of Judaism; their detailed ordinances would in any case be almost 
impossible to observe in the modern world. 

For Christians, the ‘mystery of Israel’ is the mystery of the salvation of the 
Israelites. Will the people originally chosen by God to receive his self-revela- 
tion, who rejected his long-awaited Messiah and who have suffered so much— 
will they one day return to the Church? In short, the author argues from the 
New Testament that the coming of the Messiah divided Israel into two parts: 
one comprised those who recognised him and accepted his teaching, and the 
other, the majority of the Jewish people, who rejected him. Therefore it is 
false to say that all Israel rejected the Messiah. All the first members of the 
Church were Jewish. Certainly, the nature of God’s people was transformed on 
Calvary, as each Christian is transformed by baptism. But they are at once the 
Israel of the Old Testament and the new Israel: always they are the ‘true 
Israel’. On this view, it is misleading to lay stress on Israel’s infidelity, while — 
losing sight of the Jewish origins of the early Church. It is untrue to say that 
a Church of the Gentiles has replaced Israel. “Spiritually we are Semites’. From 
this point, the author argues convincingly that St Paul, in Rom. 11, was not 
predicting the wholesale conversion of all Jewry into the Church, any more 
than he expected all pagans to be saved. What he meant, positively, was that 
the fullness of those predestined would be saved from both groups. Such under- 
standing as we have of the mercy of God gives us hope that one day a large 
proportion of the Jewish people will return to the Church; but this is far from 
certain. The mystery of Israel’s final destiny remains. 


ROBERT SHARP, O.P. 


SECULAR INSTITUTES, by J. M. Perrin o.p.; translated by Roger Capel; 
Geoffrey Chapman, tos. 6d. 


At a time when we are all becoming more aware of the vital role of the laity 
in the Church, this book of Fr Perrin’s on secular institutes has a most important 
contribution to make, for here he sets before us the full flowering of the 
Christian lay life. His book is all the more welcome as there is as yet in this 
country but a tiny trickle of literature on the subject. It is now fourteen years 
since the Apostolic Constituion Provida Mater Ecclesia (1947) declared this new 
way of consecration to God in the world to be a ‘state of perfection’. Yet how 
few among the clergy, religious or laity are aware of this ‘truly providential’ 
growth in the life of the Church. Though designed principally for those 
already interested in secular institutes, it should be read by all who have at 
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heart the pursuit of Christian perfection. Priests especially, I think, who have 
to direct and encourage vocations ought to study here the essence of the secular 
institute vocation. 

The sub-title of the book, ‘Consecration to God and life in the world’, lands 
us at once face to face with the apparent paradox inherent in the secular institute 
vocation. It is unfortunate that we miss the force of the original présence au 
monde, which suggests so much more than ‘life in the world’. As Fr Gabriel 
Reidy 0.F.M. points out, in his informative and understanding introduction, it 
is an untranslatable term, one which in French conveys ‘the enduring relevance 
of Christian values and procedures in a world that is so often and so temptingly 
described as post-Christian’. 

It is this divinizing of the human, this integrating of all elements of daily life 

into a whole supernatural life, that is the leit-motif of the contemporary song of 
the Church. Fias there not been too much emphasis on the ‘spiritual life’, 
leading to a departmentalization of our day-to-day living? Thus we have come 
to think that ‘perfection’ must entail a withdrawing from the world—as though 
holiness could not be found in the conditions in which God has placed us. 
Secular institutes prove that there is really no paradox in consecration to God 
and life in the world. 
_ Fr Perrin, explaining the living of this apparent paradox, deals with the theo- 
logical grounds for this vocation. He calls his work ‘an attentive meditation on 
the words of the Church and a loving effort to assimilate their thought’. The 
words are those of Provida Mater Ecclesia and Primo Feliciter, the full texts of 
which are appended to his study. He is anxious that all should understand the 
‘radical originality of this vocation, which without this understanding would 
be obscured and weighed down by methods unsuitable for its purpose’, for 
Wwe must not ‘put new wine into old bottles’. 

The book is divided into three parts. Part I deals with the Church’s attitude 
towards secular institutes and their special role in the mystical body. Part II is 
devoted to the state of perfection in the world. The word ‘perfection’, he says, 
‘should be a summons to the most wonderful adventure, to a journey of the 
greatest discovery’. Difficulties in the quest for God are frankly pointed out 
but the emphasis is on the dynamic force of love and generosity. The apostolate - 
is shown to be not only an expression of holiness but a means of achieving it, 
and this must be done ‘not so much by words as by the whole of one’s being’. 
Members of secular institutes must be ‘living acts of charity’, rather than people 
who do acts of charity. Bound interiorly to God by the evangelical counsels 
they are free for all humanity. 

Part III answers the questions posed, “How can dedicated persons, alone in 
the world, torn in different directions, train themselves, stand fast, and make 
progress?’ Fr Perrin stresses the two-fold obligation of the individual member 
to personal fidelity and awareness, and of the Institute to clear discernment of 
vocations, serious formation, and a flexible and stable rule of life. 

The appeal made to priests by Fr Perrin echoes that of Pope Pius XII who 
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commended to them ‘the generous encouragement of these holy vocations’, 
calling on them to lend assistance not only to the religious orders and societies 
but also to these truly providential secular institutes’, and Fr Perrin reminds the 
priest that he must understand the form and requirements of this vocation so 
that he will not make of them (secular institutes) what he would like, but 
receive them from the hand of God. Secular institutes need encouragement, 
not for their achievement, but for the rich promise they give of future harvest. 

Fr Perrin is served better than he has previously been by his new translator, 
Roger Capel. One word I query—conscience which in French can mean 
‘awareness’ or ‘conscience’. On page 85, it would seem more intelligible to say 
‘at the level of consciousness’ rather than ‘of conscience’. The prose is on the 
whole concise, though at times it is lumbering and not crystal clear. The book 
is well printed and attractively produced. 

It is to be hoped that the author’s wish will be fulfilled—that the thought of 
the Church in all the simplicity of its truth will ‘clear away the prejudices which 
prevent the secular institutes being seen in their true light’. 

TERESA MELIA 


RETREAT IN SLOW MOTION, by Ronald Knox; Sheed and Ward, 16s. 


It is sometimes difficult for people to realise that Mgr Knox was faced with the 
same problems in trying to preach as the ordinary priest in the pulpit. The 
simplicity of his examples, the carefree humour of their extension, and the 
resolution of the argument all pass with such ease that we miss the effort which 
went into the construction of style and the analysis of a problem which lies 
behind each sermon. This collection of sermons preached to children in 
retreat are, like the children, of different ages. One can detect the development 
of Knox’s art; from the rather artificial, somewhat prosy earlier sermons to the 
quick direct perfection of his later style. How can we measure his art? One 
looks around at recent developments in communication, the modern novel for 
instance, and these sermons seem dated, somehow concerned with a world 
these children are not going to enter. But, on the other hand, on the basis of 
our sermon tradition, we can confidently inform our readers that they are the 
best sermons that they are likely to read or hear for a long time. 

This is one reason why it is so important that somebody should make a 
detailed study of Knox’s sermons, now that they are all available. We desper- 
ately need some starting point for a tradition of sermon criticism. Knox would 
be the ideal starting point because he raises so many questions. One is amazed 
by the power of his communication. He shines through these sermons as a 
person—so much of Evelyn Waugh’s biography springs to mind—his spiritual 
struggles, his anxieties, his remarkable courage: all this comes through in the 
best of these sermons with a strange tenderness. One is constantly made aware 
of the presence of a sound penetrating common sense in the spiritual life, and 
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the absence of the clichés and spiritual vamping that one sometimes hears in 
retreat. 

A starting point for a tradition in sermon criticism, but I think the end of a 
tradition in preaching, for there is something substantially wrong in these 
sermons. This is not a criticism that we would make lightly of such a master, 
but we are entitled to ask: Why is there so precious little scripture in these 
sermons? And why does he feel that children are out of their depth in theology? 
What theology? And why does he have to flounder into popular philosophy? 
One wonders how many of these girls have by now stumbled on that mother- 
in-law of apologetics, a solipsist—they are always good for a laugh. Gradually 
one comes to see the direction of this preaching. He is starting from the basic 
experience of catholic life and dogma that pupils in these boarding schools may 
be presumed to have. What Knox is doing with these intriguing trivial exam- 
ples is using them as brilliant lighting for a room that he suspects has become 
dull and drab. He is making the tradition sparkle. What he is not doing is 
bringing these children face to face with the living God in scripture. He is 
depending on the hold of their Catholic tradition; he is not confronting them 
with the freshness of the Word of God, which is, in the end, the only way to 
make the tradition illuminating. One’s final despair is the thought: ‘And how 
well he could have done it’. 

CHARLES BOXER, O.P. 


CHRISTIAN yoca, by Dom J.-M. Déchanet; translated by Roland Hind- 
marsh; Burns and Oates; 21s. 


In a short paper reprinted in Psychology and Religion: West and East, Jung drew 
attention some years ago with remarkable insight, wisdom and common sense 
to the dangers of yoga for the Western mind; his observations are even more 
relevant today than they were in 1936, at least in England, where a volume on 
yoga has recently appeared even in the “Teach Yourself’ series. His warnings 
have repeatedly been renewed by all serious students, notably by Mircea Eliade. 
It is true that most popular presentations treat yoga merely as a sort of P.T. 
with a difference; but the historic postures and practices tend of their very 
nature to the ends for which they were devised, and seem inseparable from a 
whole way of life which is alien and hostile to the European mind, conscious 
~ and unconscious. 

What then are we to say of the present work, originally published ano- 
nymously under the title La Voie du Silence, and now appearing with a rather 
unfortunate English title (though excellently translated) and with the name 
of a distinguished medievalist and Benedictine monk as author? Certainly the 
French title represents more exactly the scope of the work and also the very 
remarkable success which, in spite of all the attendant dangers, has been 
achieved in this expérience chrétienne de yoga. The measure of the success may 
easily be estimated by comparing this book with the paper-back on Hatha Yoga 
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by Theos Bernard, where some sense of the original tradition may be gained 
from the plentiful quotations from source-texts. Dom Déchanet, by what must 
have been a most strenuous and perilous personal exploration, has succeeded 
in presenting here a technique for unifying and reconciling the various levels 
of our human existence, a technique which not only in the author’s explicit 
claims but also in his whole treatment, has been animated by a Christian sense 
of the gratuitousness of divine grace. This is a point worth insisting on for any 
prospective Christian practitioner: that the techniques he employs will only 
profit him if they are practised in humility and surrender to the life of grace 
in him. Dom Déchanet himself once or twice writes a little carelessly about this. 

Clearly it is professional religious who will benefit most from the practices 
recommended by the author; but it should be noted that they are likely to 
encounter the most serious resistances too. For the Western religious at least, 
the body tends to belong to the sphere of the unconscious (one has only to 
listen to the off-duty conversation of religious professionals, with its tedious 
multiplication of ‘jokes’, to be convinced of this); certainly a patience, the depth 
and permanence of which can only come from abandonment in loving faith 
to divine providence, would seem to be the presupposition of any serious 
achievement. It is unlikely, in consequence, that practices of this kind will 
provide a general answer to what has become a critical question for religious 
in the atomic age: how, by the embodied assistance of what techniques, am I 
to pray? At the same time, the revived awareness of the liturgy will remain 
only cerebral if the life of the body does not find in it a foretaste of the Christian 
promise of the resurrection. 

The photograph of the author on the back flap should not be missed: it is 
a satisfying token of the integration of powers. 

CORNELIUS ERNST,O.P. 
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